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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


. > 


Tbe eighth volume u£ the ori^nal editioa of diis wcale. 
coDtained seveQiy one articles, of which Corty4bxee have 
already becii printed in the two previous volumes of 
these In this volume we reprint the rest twenty* 

eight articles from the same volume and two ootitled 
"The Hindu Eings of Kabul" and ‘Two Glasses of 
Moslem Coins" from the second volume of the cmginal 
edition. 

Tafikh-i M?i2a//aTi and 'Jmadus Sa'adat were 
traodated by the Editor and Ni^-nama-i Hind was 
done by Major Fuller. The Editor failed to asccrtaicL 
the names of the translators of other articles. 

The Note on the Hindu Kings of Kabul is the worL 
of Sir H, M. Elliot and that on two classes of Modem 
coins, an extract from Thoimas’ Prinsep, wat prepared 
by John Dowson. 
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STUDIES IN INDIAN HISTORY 
Part W 








.SAHIHU-L AKHDAR 

OF 

i^AKVP CHAND 

This U a general hisiory oL India, compiled in 1E09 a k. 
(1794-5 A.O.). by Siirup Chand Kbatri. Although witUa 
by a Hindu, the work opens as if composed by a dcvoui 
Mwalma, with praise to Trod, the Prophet Miiharanuui 
and all hu family and companions. Tlic author gives 
the followixig cxphiiiHtion of bis reasons fox undertahinK 
the task; from whidi it wiU be seen how hiKory waS 
made subservicni to ihc crontxoveisics which ragtd amonp 
our olZkials at, that time. , ^ " 

“I: is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the 
English that the tree of JchowIccIbb is planted anew in 
tins country; and it is also to the inquislUvc spirit of 
that people, and particularly to Che zeal and IlberaJity of 
Sir John Shore, Governor-GcncraJ of India that I ^ an 
old servant of the State, am favoured with the boaour of 
compiling a worti on the History of the Hindus together 
with an explanation of tbc names Of days, months, years 
and eras; the reigns of the Kings of Dehii, with an ex¬ 
planation of the words rajo, zamindar, chaudhari. ta'aihk- 
aar, kawalwar, and the mode of admiaistration, both 
ancient and modem, together with the names of the 
subadirs of Bengal and the revenue and political alsire 
of the province,’* 

Hie deQnition of these revenue cenus is fair and 
unpartral, as will be seen firom the ciOract given below 
The author enters upon the question of the &auds prao- 
dsed upon our Govermnent after the fint acquhltioo of 
Bengal, and if his authority could have had any weight 
amongst India sutesmen of bis time, wc should have 
iKXin spared (he introduction of the Permanent Sctile- 
raent into Bengal, the most prccipiiafc and suddlat 
measure recorded in the annals of legislation, 


Z STUDIES IN INPIAN lOS’fORV 

The author quotes several audiori(ie$ lor his hUiori* 
•cal uarrative, and amongst them some which are not 
procurable in these days, a» the history o£ Mahmud 
Sabukiigin, by 'Unsuri; the histories of Sulian Bahlol 
and Sh^ Shah, both by Husain Khan Af|;han; Tarikh-i 
Firoz Shaki, by Maulana 'Izzu*d din Khalid khani; 

Vfijr by Khwaja NaziiDU'd din Ahmad: Tarikh-i 
Akbar Shahi, by Mina 'Au Beg Kharwiiii; Tuhfat-i 
AkhffT Shaki, by Shaikh ’Abbas bin Shaikh *AIi Shirwani; 
•the history oC Sadr4 Jabaa Cujarati; the history oi Haji 
Muhammad Kandhari and the history o£ Munawwar 
Khan. I think it not improbable tiiat the author never 
saw one of chose works here quoted, and tbac he'mentions 
most of them at second hand, on the authority of the 
Kkulasatu-i Tawarikh, which, as usual in such cases, i» 
itself not mentioned. The Sahihu-l Akhbar carries the 
history down to the author's own period, buc 1 have kept 
DO reccMil of its divisions, contenting myself with caking 
a few extracts while the roanuscripc was in my possession. 

The only copy 1 have seen of this work was in the 
possession of Gonolly, a cleric in the Office ai the 
Board of Revenue at Agra; and since his death, notwith¬ 
standing all my inquiries. 1 have not been able to pro* 
>curo it again. 

EXTRACr 

Persons appointed by a Ra^a as tahiildars, or revenue 
<oUectora of two or three parganas. were arlled chaudharis. 
The superior class of by^paris, ot tradesmen, were calhxl 
mahajans, or benjaras; and among the iarrafs, or bankers, 
chose who were wealthiest were called jeths. The heads 
of all classes of trades and professions were termed 
.chaudkaris. 

From the lime of the establishment of the Emperor’s 
power in India chose peiions who paid revenue to the 
•GovcmiDcnt were called mmindars. According Co some 
writers, those who were held responsible to Oovemment 
for the revenue of several villages or a pargana wer^ 
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called zimmadars, which word afcecwardA waa corrupted 
into zamindar. However, in die time of ibe Emporui 
Akbar, aU old maigiiMrj were put down in the Govern* 
ment rccoriU as izanindars or (a’oliuAdarr. 

The olEce of ehaudhari was at the disposal of the 
^vemoTs. and any person on whom it was conferred by 
them was designate n chovdhan. No person bad a here* 
ditary right to this uSicc. 

Tlic term la'aUukd^tr is peculiar to Bengal, and is 
not knowo elsewhere. In the dm« of ibe Emperors, any 
person who bad been from of old a proprietor cC several 
par^ancs was designated a zemindar, and tbc pjroprietoi« 
of one or two villages were written down in the records 
as le’allukdttrs. When a pargana first began to be brought 
under cultivation and jnh^iced» those, wiio by diclr 
own labour cut clown the forest in a traa of land, and 
populated it« were distinguished by the ride of 
dcr jangal buri; and formerly, amongst the higher dasS 
4>f raiyals, those who paid to tbe Government a revenue 
•of SOD rupees, or beyond it up to 1000 lupees, or those who. 
like paiwarii, collected the revenue of one or two vUlago, 
Cft two or four small circuits, were considered by the 
Oovernment as holding the office of a revenue collector, 
and were tcniicd (o’aiiukdorj. Diuing tlic rdgna of 
die former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement Of 
land revenue was made for a period of S70 years, because 
in those days their rule was not firmly established in the 
country, 

In the iimo of Akbar, all the dlstiiCU, Ifligc and 
small, were easily occupied and raeasuied. The lend 
was mctbodiCdUy divided, and the revenue of each per* 
tiofl paid, Each division, whether large or small, w*& 
called a t&’aUuha, and its proprietor a ta’allukdaf. IC 
in one pafgana the names of several persons were entered 
in tbc Government remrd us i&^aUiikdars, they xverc 
called taksimi ta'allMkdorSj or trKu^urt t&'allnkdfin. 
From die time of FaiTukh Siyar, aSain were ausmanag- 
cd in all tbe provinces, and no control was fnaimuined 
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over the Govemmenc officials, or the xamindars. AJl 
classes of Government officers were adxUcared to extortion 
luid corruption, nnd the whole former system of regu¬ 
larity and order was subverted. 


TARZKH-I MUZA5FARI 

OP 

MUHAMMAD ALl KHAN 

Tlris is one of the most accurate General Histories of 
India which I know. It cormncoces wiiU the Muliora- 
inadaii Emperors of India, but does not treat of them 
at any length till it reaches the xcign of Akbar. The 
History of the later Empire is particularly full, and 
would he worth translating had it not been anticipated 
by tlic 5iyflrw*i Mut^khkhirin. The author wa* 
MuUamixiad ’All Khan Anaari, son of HidayatuUah 
Xhan, son of Shamsu-d daula Lucfudlah Khan, who 
enjoyed high offices under Fairukh Siyar and Muhammad 
- Sbah The author was himself (Urogha of the Fsujdari 
‘Adalai of Tirhut and Hajipur. He appears to have 
held much communication with the European ofllccrs of. 
Uis iime^ The work was composed about 1800 A.n., and 
the history Is brought down to the death of Asafu-d 
daula in 1797. [This work- is the pnncipal authority' 
relied upon by Keene in bis recent work, The Fall 
of the Moghul Empire, and he states that the name of 
the book is deri^'ed from the tide “Muzaffar Jang," 
borne by "Nawab Muhammad Riza Khao, no, famous in 
the histOTy of Bengal." "Some of*’ the author’s 
’’descendants are still living at Panipat.’'] 

[The following Extracts have been tranglated by the 
Editor from. a poor copy, apparently made expressly for 
Sir H. M. EIIioL Sht 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages 
of J5 lines each. The origina!, copy from which it wa^ 
taken is described as Folio, 246 pages of 24 lines each.] 
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EXTRACTS 

Iiti/4nu4s of Muhammad Shah 

{(Th« account tailies cxactfy with t?tai given in anothei’ 
voluTM excepting only the foUoufing iteiti, end that the 
word pcrgana ij euhstUuted for mahal Ihrcughouii) Suba 

ThaUR, 4 sarkars, 57 parganas, 74,97 0i900 dams. 

Murder of Nawab Bahadur the EHn7ich Jatfed 
The ^eac advancement of die eunudi jtwed, and the 
power he had acquired in fhc government of the State, 
gave great offence to Waairu*! MamaUk Abu*i Mmuur 
Rhan Safdar fang, nnd led him to form a plot against 
the Nawab. He bnt called to liia side Snraj Mai Jae 
with Ins army, and then sent lea&surlng and soothing 
meassges to the Kawab Bahadur, Having thus thrown 
him off bis guard. Safdar Jang invited htm to banquet, 
Safdar J^ng placed u number of his trusty men cm the 
watch fn the palace oC Data Shukob. »nd having posted 
iwo hundred men inside and outside (he palace, lie sat 
slown in great state to await the arrival of his guest. . , . 
■When the Nawab arrived, Safdar Jang advanced to 
receive hitn with ceremony and (apparent) coidialit). 
After the meal was over, he gave bis hand to bis guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State 
affain. They had not said much before Safdar Jang 
assumed a tone of asperity: but before he became hen ted, 
he moved to go into his private apartments' Thereupon, 
’Ali Beg Khan and some other Mii^al officers came out, 
despatched the Nawab with their d^iggcrx and swoids. 
and having cut off his head, thiew it outside. The 
Nawab's attendants, on beholding tlUs, cook the alsxra. * 
and ffed, and the idlers and vagabonds of che city fell 
upon his equipage and plundered it. 

Death of Ghaziu-d din Asaf Jah Nttamw} Mulk 
in the month ^ Sba’ban, Amiru l umara Ghaziu-d din 
Khan left bis son, Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan, as 
his deputy in the office of Mir Bakh'thi, and proceeded 
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row»Td» the Dakhin. uking with him M:^1bar Rao, on 
the promise oi paying him money upon hU arrival at 
home He reached Aurangabad at cbe end of ZiO ka’cla. 
VS^cn intelligence of bis arrival reached Haidiinibad, 
Salabat Jang, third son of (the hie) AuC Jab, roarcbed 
out 'tfith a great force to oppose hia elder brother. 
Mai bar Rao. being informed of these designs, and seeing 
that war between Uic two broLbcii was jmmjiicui> took 
the opportunity of asking for Kbandesh and Rhaupur, 
which were old dependencies of Aurangabad. He foresaw 
that tbc struggle with Salahat Jang would be severe, nnd 
he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking any part in 
it. because ibe officials of the Dakhin were in favour of 
the succession oC Salabat Jang. No lighting bad taken 
place between the rivals, when Ainiru*! nmam (Ghariu-d 
din) died. His adlicrcnu. among whom was Muhammad 
Tbrahim Khan, unde of ibe author of Uns work, carried 
his corn II to Debli. They also carried witli them his 
money and valuables, exceeding a ftror oC rupees in 
amount, and delivered thein over to his son .Shahabn-d 
din Muhammad Khan, This young man, whenever his 
late father was absent, h&d deemed, it best for liis incercsta 
to bo constant in his attentions to Safdor Jang, and by 
ibis conduct he bad gained the favour of that minister, 
who showed him great kindness. When the intelligence 
of bis fatber^s death arrived, he communicated the fact 
to Safdar Jang before.it was generally known, and from 
that day the minister called him his adopted son. By 
the minister's influence, he was appointed Mir Sokftshi, 
and received ihe title of Amiru'l umam Giiariu-d 
Khan 7i»odu l Muift. . . . 

Alter the murder of Nawab JJahador, tl;e limpcror 
(Abmad Shah) felt great aversion for .Safdar Jang, and 
extended his favour to Inti£a£nu*d daula,' who, in con* 
sequence of the regulations cstabliabed by Sutdar Jang 
inside and outside of the palace, bad ceased for some 
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time CO go 10 ihc darbor. Ooe day the Emperor obsorv- 
ed thai Safd&r Jang held die great offices o£ diwan-i hull 
aAd wazir^ nod that the post of superiatendent of the 
ghusl'khAnu, and of the royal arsenal, with ocher Yew 
c^ces, migbc be left for others. From chat day great 
apprehension filled the mind of Safdar Jangi and he set 
hioueil either lo win over IntimniU'd dauU or to remove 
him out of the way.’ 

Ya^kub Khan, son of that Haidar Khan who assas> 
sinated the Amim-l nmara Husain 'All Kbsn, went to the 
fiarbar one dny, and after making his obeisance and sic* 
lir^ a shod timc> he rose cjuickly and asked leave to.go 
home. Intlzamu-cl daula >ra$ s\irpr{sed, and said. “I 
am going iiwlay to pay a visit lo the taazir, but v^liac 
reason u that Cor your asking to go away?*’ He replied. 
’*Tl;ere arc some iliousands of mem armed with swords 
and daggers wafting there for your honour; and as soon 
as ever you sit down, you will be served in the same way 
as the Nawab Bahadur was. Reware. and do not go 
llicre until affairs of Stale arc settled.** The eaation was 
not tost upon IntimTnu*d daula, and he sent an excuse 
lo die urczjr. Coiumunications abouc this went on for 
two or three days. . . . and *!iuadu*1 Mulk was also sent 
to rc assure and conclHate Incisamu-d daula. . . . 

(In the course of these negotiations) Safdar Jang 
sent a eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter. ... and 
the commandant, who was a creature of 5aMar Jaog’s. 
contrary U> usage, admitted liiiri without the royal 
permission. . . On this being reported to the Emperor, 
be was highly incensed, and ordered the comraanrlani' 
and the cunncH ro be turned out. , , , All ttte servajils 
and dependents* of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
foriress, not one was left . . . These things grfatly 
troubled Safdar Jang, and for two or three days tliere 

’[Something s^em to b< Ifft Out bettoseit tbit and 
iithat follows—then are only a few tvordi in the MS. roy* 
ing "armv.d men were present in reodmew,’'*) 
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was a tAXk ot his aUaddrg the house of Inti 2 amu*d dauh. 
Large numbers of men were assembled before his gaces 
troTD morning until nigbt. and a great force of Mugbals 
and others collected at the house of Incizamu-d daula; 
while many nobles gathered together at the royal abode. 

Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changedr 
sent to ask for permission to retire to Ins province of 
Oudh. The Emperor instantly sent him a letter under 
his own signature, granting bixn permissim to retire 
■some days for the benefit of bis health, and to return 
when better. He had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed: but next day he cook his departure, 
4nd marched away by the bank of the river. , . . ¥<rx two 
or three days after leaving the dty he waited in expect^' 
tion of a royal summons, and sometimes moved in one 
direction, sometimes in another. Inside die city, IntizamU'd 
daula and Ghatiu-d din Khan busied therosclves in 
strengthening the fortiheations, and in throwing up 
intrenebments outside. They manned them with their 
own men and with the *'royal Jats,”^^ and exerted them* 
selves to levy old soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw 
that they were resolved to overthrow him, and so be felt 
compelled to prepare for btatle. In order to reinforce 
his army,* he call^ to his assistance Sura) Mai Jat, and 
also Indar Gosain, Faujdor of Badali, with a strong 
force of followers. . . . 

By advice of Suraj Mai Jat and Salabat Khan Zu*l 
fikar jang, the woziV Safdar Jang brought out a young 
prince and raised bim to the royal throne. As soon as 
news of this reached the dty, the Emperor appointed 
Intizamu-d daula to be ^ozir, and made Hisam Khnn 
Samsamu'd daula commander of the artillery. From 
that day opeu hostilities commenced, and Sahdar Jang 
invested Shah-Jahanafaad. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifiatioDs horn the hands of the 
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Jbu, and plunderfid them. . . . When the *conM»i had 
gone on {or eix months, and numbers of meo had been 
killed on both sides. Maharaja Madhu Singh Kachhwaha 
kfc hU country, and approached the capiul in the hope 
of making peace. ... It was ectded that Safdai Jsng 
should retain the provincts of Oudh and Allahabad aa 
before, and peace was made when he received the robe 
of investiture.* 

After the retirement of Sa£dai Jang to hU provinces, 
she new wazir, and Obaziu*d din (’Imadud Mulk) the 
Amirul vmare, endeavoured to establish sorae order in 
4he Scftte. But envy and nmtnosity arose between them, 
and eaclx one acted according, to hia own views and 
interests. MaJhar S.ao and Jayapa Mahratca now arrive 
at tlie head of SO,000 horse, and (Ghaziu-d din) 'Imadud 
MuJk, who was expecting them, lesolved to attack and 
punish Suraj Mai Jat for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Sbah-JahaiU' 
bad. Inilzamu-d daula, the wazir, desired to acce^ from 
'Suraj Mai an offering of fifty lacs of rupees as the price of 
'forgiveness, and to apply the money. to the pay of the 
troops. 'Imadud Mulk, proud of his victory over Safdar 
Jang, and urged on by the Mahxatias, marched out, and 
besieging Suraj Mai in the Uai of Kumbher, he took pos* 
session of his territory. In the course oC three inonLhs 
Xhaodi Rao, son of Malhar Rao, was killed, and ic 
became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
•heavy guns. ^Imadud Mulk then sent Mahmud Khan, 
who had been his atalik from childhood, ... to bring up 
the royal artillery. . . . 

Intizamu'd daula had conceived the design of bring* 
iiig ihc Maharaja, the Raua. the Ratbor, and the Kachh* 
waha Rajas, whose territories and people had suffered 
•greatly from the ravages of (he Mahratta% to form n 
league against these marauders. He also hoped lo win 
^Mar fang, who had made overtures of xecanclliadou, 
nnd with their united forces co dtive the Mahrattas out 
Mjf Hindusuh. . . . Accordingly he came to an agreement 
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vii(h Muhsrajii Madhu Singh, Ram Singb, Safdsr JaDg^ 
and Suraj Mai Jat, ihat as soon as the royal comp was 
pitched at Kol, Safdar Jang should fine join hiiD» and 
then the loyaJ army ahould march on to Agra. Being; 
joined ac that capital hy the Rajus and the Jais, they 
were to comioence their work of fletUiog the country, and 
o( driving out the Mabrattas. Accordingly the Emperor 
(Ahmad) and the wozir set out for Kol and .Slkandra. .. . 
On reaching Uic neighbourhood of Sikandra, numlxrs of 
the royal servants and of the adherenu of the amirs in 
attendance joined the camp. Other men came m from 
all directions, and suitable srullcry was obtained. 

When the Emperor marched from Dchli, 'Akibat 
Mahmud Khan followed. . . , He went to Tntizamu*d 
daula, and complained of the grievances he felt from 
want of appreciation by Isnadud Mulk. Intizomu-d 
daula showed him great kindness, took him to the 
Eroperor, and introduced him to the royal service. 
Having got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, 
he went oil co the town of Kboraja. Intelligence now 
reached the royal camp that Malbar Rao had gone to< 
Dchli wich 60.000 horse, to bring one of the royal princes 
ottt of Salimgarii. The receipt of this news greatly alarm- 
C'd the Empcnir. . . , Malhar Rao approached the royal 
camp. an<l after consulting with ’Akibat Moliraud Rban, 
opened fire upon it with rockets and muskeu. . . . The 
Emperor, withouc even consulting with his friends, 
resolved to go off to D^li with Sahiha Zamani, hiii 
mother. - . . and reached the citadel with his party. . . . 
Tn the morning Intizamud daula found that he had not 
more than three or four hundred men left, . , . and 
hastened off to Dehti with the Mahratus in puisuit. All 
the artillery and camp equipage fell into their hands, and 
the Emperor's enuther was taken, and her equipage 
plundered. . . . Next day 'finadu l Mulk amc up to the 
desirc^d forces, in which there was neither spirit nor 
power left. He consoled ihcm, and by kindness won 
them to his own side. He wailed on the Empress mother, 
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CO pAv hb leapccis, aucI make his excuses, . . . aod site 
proceeded on her way co Delili. ’Imadu*! Mulk and 
Malhar Rrro walked a (cw paces on foot in attendance 
upon her. They followed to Dehli. When Jayapa 
Maliraita «w that ilwsc two chiefs had gone off, and 
that he alone could not effect the redaction of Kumbher,. 
be raised the siegh, and went in the direction of 
Narnaui. Suraj Mai wan tims relieved. 

The Emperor entered the fort, and on the evening; 
of Lire same day he was joined by fntisamu d dtiula, , , . 
who advised that u force should be placed under him to 
throw up iiitrentiitneuCK round the fortress, , . . The 
P.mpffTor replied: “Ghaziu-d diu Klun 'Iinadul Mulk is 
an old adlieicnt of our house, and will not think of doing 
me any harm, After receiving the expression of my 
wishes, lie will not fail to effect Uic withdrawal of the 
Mahrattas. The 1>c8t thing you can do is to go and 
keep quiet at home for a few days.” ... He accordingly 
retired. 'Imadu*! Mnlk sent a letter to the Rmperor, 
demanding the office of ti^ozir, and a new dUcribuiaou of 
ofEces. . . . Next day lie came to the presence, and was 
insvalled as t^rtr. . . . 'AKibat Mahmud Kban recom* 
laendcd that Alimad Shah should be deposed, and 
another prince raised to the throne in his stead. ’IniadU'l 
Mulk and the Mahracus were afraid of hts power, and 
did riot see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. 
After chat Che lawyer^ were collected, and were consulted 
as to the deposition of Ahmad Shall. . . . On their ap' 
proval, Ahmad Shah was removed from the throne on 
the 10th Sha'ban, and case into prison. . . . After that 
they waited upon the royal princes who were iti conKne- 
menh to select one to ascend the throne. But the princes 
were afraid, and < no one consented. At length, after 
much trouble, Sultan ’A7izu<l din, son of Jabandar Shdt. 
son of Bahadur Sliah, who during his seclusion had 
devoted himself to theological science, was prevailed upon 
to accept the crown, with the title of ’Aazu*d din 
Mubamtnad ’Alamgir saoi on the lOib Sha’bdB^ 
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tl67 A.II. Ghfi 2 iu-d din Kban 'Imadu*! Mutk was made i 
ioasir. 

Ten days the acce^on oC 'Alamgiii, Qic woiir 
’Imadud Mulk and 'Akibac Mahmud Khan caused the 
^epOAcd Emperor Ahmad and liLs mother to be blinded. 

The manner of dicir contriving this was. that a forged 
letter under the seal of Ahmad waA addicased to the new 
Emperor, which excited his apprehension. On speaking 
of chc matter to 'ImaduO Mu IK be suggested that Ahmad* 
should be deprived of 5ighc» and the limperor accordingly 
.gave orders for the blinding both of him and his mother. 

Their emissaries entered the private apartments of the 0 
^deposed tnonarcb, treated him with indignities which it 
is unfit to write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. 

'His mother, who had endcavouretl to obtain his release, 
waa treated iu ihc same way. ’Akibst Mahmud Khan, 
in the service of 'Imadu-l Mulk, soon aCtcrwatds mlscon* 
ducted himself, and his master gave a hint, which was 
immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed. 

Accession cf Sira/T<*d daule: Taking cf Calcutta 
Nawab HUamu'd dauJa Mahabat Jang (Alivardi Khan) 

«dicd of dropsy near Mursbidabad, in the eightieth year 
•of his age, OQ the 9 th Rajab, 1169 a.h. (April 10, 1756 
A.i>.). Eroju hij early youth he bad abstained from ' 
intoxicaciug Hquore, ho had no love for muric, and nevoc 
•cohabited with auy women except his own wives. , . . (His 
daughter's son), biraj u*d da^a, son of Zalnu-d din 
Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his govern* 
merit of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. . . . 

Kishan BalUbh. a zemmdor, being iu arrean with 
his revenue, Siraja-d daula gave orders for his Imprison¬ 
ment. But he Hed from Dacca, and took refuge in 
Calcutta, under the protection of Drake, "the great 
^ntlcmau’’ of that place- When Siraju-d daula was 
infonued of tills, * he proceeded to Murshidabad, and 
•preparod for wai*. In the month of Ramazan, he started 
lc« Calcutta, from a place called Maosunganj. which be 
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had built, aod on arriving at Cdlcuua, he pitched his 
tenU ouiaide. The English gentlemen had but a fimall 
number of men, and were in want of imi^enienu so 
they were unable to face him in the field. They shut 
themselves up in tbc old fort, threw up intrenebmerut,. 
and strengthened the defences. Siraju-d daula had with, 
him plenty of gum and large numbers of men; he gave 
orders for caking the houses, and in the twinkling of an 
eye he overpowered the Er^Hsh. Brake, seeing him¬ 
self reduced to extremity, wont On board ship with 
several of his people and sailed away. Those who were 
left behind had no leader, but they advanced to the 
defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some 
died fighting with the utmost bravery; others, with their 
wives and children, were made prisoners.^ All their 
wealcli and property, which exceeded computation, was 
uken from the officers of* the Ck>mpany and other chiefs, 
and became the booty of the vagabonds in Siraju^ daula'&. 
army. This happened on the 22nd Ramazan, 1169 a.u, 
Qane 20. 1756 a.d.), two months and twelve days after the 
accession of Siraju d daula. The factories belonging to 
the Company at Xnsim*bazat, near Murshidabad, were 
also pillaged by orders of Siraju-d daula, and Wnjh 
(Walts), rhe chief of the factory, and some others, were 
made prisoners. 

Recovery of Calattta. Defeat of Sirajti-d dauta, 
Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat 
from Simju d daula, went on board ship with hij party, 
and proceeded to Madras, a large factory belonging (o« 
the English Company. Other English ofli^s, who were 
scaci%red over Bengal on various coinmissioru, when they 
heard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as best they could 
from the straits In which they were placed, and made- 
their way to Madras. At Madras was Golonet Glive, aix 
officer of die army, and a servant of Che King of England. 

is here said about the Black Hole.] 
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wbo had command over the £actoric$ in Che Uahhin. 
Id thOM days had fought against the I^nch, and had 
tahen from them some of iLeli possessions in the Dal:hin, 
in lecognicion of which Muhammad Khan Salabac Jang, 
son of Auf Jail, had given him the ddc oC S&bit Jang, 
"Resolute in War." After consultation, Colonel Clive 
And the genUemen fr<nn Calcviu embarked in ships, with 
nearly two regiments of Tclingai and four compania of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta, 

As soon as they arrived at the port <if Falta, they 
•overpowered the men oi Siraju-d daula by ihc (ire of 
their ships, and making dieir way up to Calcutta, they 
anebned there near the factory. They sent proposals of 
peace to Siraju'd daula, asking panlon for Drake, 
and olfering to pay scveml laa of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild factories in Calcuue. 

Siraju-d dauln rejected the proposal, and did ooc even 
write an answer, Colonel Clive then resolved to fight, 
and placed four guns in position. Nanak Chand (the 
commander of the place) made some show of fighting, 
but he soon lied. Colonel CHvc un<l Ins followeia tlicii 
took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Siraju-d daula from 
his dream of security.* On the 12th Rabi*ii>s sani, 1170 
A.M. (Jan. 4, 1757 a.d.), he mafebed from Murabidabad to 
fight the English wiQi his army and a good complemeot 
of artillery. On reaching the place, he encamped in a 
suitable position, and a war of gvns <*mcl muskets at once 
began. The English endeavoured to tre^n. and sent 
their wakllf from Lime to tiiue. They itent a hnivc and 
intelligent person to Siraju*d daula, ostensibly to treat 
with him, but secretly to take notice of the ways and 
arrangumentA of the camp. He went there, and aicer 
dlicbargiog ibe requirements of etiquette, he made bis 
•obaervatioiu and returned. In the course ol a Tew days, 

*(T^e common expreuion'. '‘Look the coif on ouL of 
.hit ears.’^ 
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tlxc English prepared cheir forces, and one rooming, 
before diiybreak, fetl upon Qic rear of Sitaju*(l dauh'f 
•camp wiQi voUcys of mudkeiry. und poured upon if 
showers of bails. Tbe Nawab's men were helpless; msuy 
were XlUedi and many were wounded. Ic Is said that the 
object of (he English in this night attack was to sel2C 
upon Siiaju'd dauJa, and make him piiscmcr; but In con* 
sequence of a thick fogi the way to hii tent was missed, 
and the hies of musketeers passed another way. So the 
Nawab escaped the danger of being kilted or captured. 
The English returned to their ground in triumph and 
in joy. 

SlrajU'd daula was terrified by this attack, and was 
.afraid tliat it would be followt^d by another. He felt the 
JilTiailty of roalnuining his posidon, and having called 
ii council of war. he pointed out the inutility of continu* 
iiig the struggle, and tlie necessity of retceai. The 
foundations of a peace were soon laid. Tbe English 
knew of fus weakness and discouragcjncat. They demand¬ 
ed eumpensBtioR for the plunder of Calcutta, whirJt 
amounted to a very large buin. After some parley, the 
terms of peace were settled, and the Nawab agreed to 
pay the sum demanded. They required ready money, 
and Siraju*d daula gave them six parganiu near Calcutta 
to hold until the jooiicy waa paid. Walts, die 
saperintendent of the factory at Kasim-bazar, obtained 
his release on the defeat of Siraja*d daula. He now 
carried on the negotiadoni and cotiespondencc between 
ebo two paxeies, and earned the thanks of both. Sirxjud 
daula cook his departure foi Munliidabad, and tlic 
English engaged in their commerce at Calcutta ts 
heretofore. ... 

The flames of war now broke out in the HakbUi 
between the Erenob and English, between whom there 
has been enmity for live or she huudred yeaci. The 
English prevailed, and their waishin, under rhe eoro* 
mand of Admiral Wallcep Jang Mahadur, were sent against 
Farasdanga (Chandemagorr), which ix near Hugll. 
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The Irciicb had sunk shipe in the river, leaving only 
700m for pae&age ai thdr own shipa one at a time* 
The English got cheir ships through that pa&age, beat 
the JTrenda, and took possession of Faras-danga. They 
pIso took the factories near Kasim*baur. Monsieur Las,^ 
the chief of the French* joined Siraju*d daula, and hav¬ 
ing collected his followers, he entered into his service 
with them, and a number ol Tclingos whom he had 
drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent cUeir 
urdi(t7 CO Siraju-d daula, demonstrating that as peace had 
been made with him, clio enemies of one muse be looked 
upon as the enemies of the other, and friends regarded 
as mutual friends. They were faithful to the agreement 
dicy bad made, and they I’cquired the Nawab to 
dismiss M. Las, and give him no support. Hia neglect 
to do this would be regarded as a breach of 
of cbe treaty. Those who were opposed to M. Las. and 
were well-wislieis of the Nawab, earnestly pressed luru 
to comply, to dismiss M. Las, and not to let such a bone 
of contention put, an end to the peace with the English. 
SIraju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. on Che 
subject, who represented chat the Nawab had a large force 
of his own, and that no harm could come to bis authority 
from accepting the services of a French off ccr and hU rnen. 
Sirajud daula urged this upon Cbe Eoglish but 

he still strongly insisted upon the removal of M. Las. 
$0 Siraju'd daula of necessity sene him away, but told^ 
him to proceed to Patna, and moke no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of 5iraju*<l daula, chat is CO 
say, Nawab Mir Ja'far Khan. Raja Dulabh Ram. Jagat 
Serb, and some others, who were sorely cried by him, 

*l"Thu Monsieur Loss e> the same {as he) wham 
the French call Monsieur Lass, a son of the iamovs 
Scotchman John Law, comptroller of the finances 
1720 at ParisJ* —Seir Afuic^/ier/ti, vol. ii. p. 78. Note 
of the French translalor. 
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i (Kuscd ihdr days and clghu in fear ud hope. Th«y 
came lo an undentaoding with each other, and achemed 
£cpr the destrucljon of bis life and authority. His mater¬ 
nal aunt, Ghasiii Begam. daughter of Alivardi Kiran, who 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and 
household goods, joined his enemies secretly. Siraju>d 
daula suiDiooned Mix Muhammad Ja'far, one of his old 
a^sodaces, to a private meeting, and gave him instruccions 
for ralfiii^ force secretly, upon which he proceeded to 
engage every unemployed soldier he could find. But 
afterwards he did his best lo thwart Siraju-d daula, aod 
to urge on the English. 

' Colonel CUve 5<i&t«-jang, being infoimed o! what was- 

pas^g and of the eviU medidaced, ca.st aside the treaty 
of peace and prepared for war. He marched from Cal¬ 
cutta, to tlic great dismay of Sira^u*d daula, who sought 
to conciliate and encourage his own adherent. He sent 
Baja DuJabb Ram forward with a force to choose a suU 
table place for throwing up intreochmencB aod collea- 
ing guns. Rai Dulabh started on bis commission. 
Openly he ap^died himself to carry out the carders M his 
master; but in his secret heart he lost no oppMtoAity of 
sdieming for his overthrow. He was careful to observe 
the conditions o£ ihc treaty with the Engliah on his 
own part and on the part o£ Nawab Mb Muhammad 
Ja'far, and he won over the Cheers of the array of Sira- 
ju-d daula by offers of money, Mir Muhammad Ja'far 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they 
gathered large numbers around them, and few were left 
to SirajU'd daula. 

Colonel Clive now approached, and S!raju-4 dauU 
was obliged to move from MansuT^anj, and proceeded 
with his officers to PU&sy. The Colonel, with & small 
ariRy. which might number three or four thcpusand men, 
advanced with great courage end daring, and.encamped 
opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 5ih Shawwal, 
1170 A.a (June 2S, 1757 ajj.), fire was opecd on every 
side, and the engagement became wana. Eoropeans am 
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•very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of ariiUery, 
and they kept up such an Incessaac Ere that the heaz^ 
were deafened, and the beholden blinded. Many were 
killed, and many wounded. Mir Madan (the com* 
mandcr'in'Chief). a brave and resolute man, who was the 
;gui(Ung spirit of 5iraju*d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon*ba]l. He caused himself to be 
<»riveyed to his master, and died after speaking a few 
words of advice and devotion. 5iraju*d daula was greatly 
moved by hU death, and sent to summon Mir Muhaiu* 
mad Ja'far. That ofiicer, having resolved upon an in- 
farziou.s course, went to him, acc^panied by some other 
ohiefs. Siraju-d dauU was greatly dejecteii be apolo- 
giced to Mir Ja'far for the wrongs he had di^e him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja'far advised that as 
Uccle of the day remained, he should recall his advanced 
force within the lines, and put off the battle to the next 
day. adding chat he would provide for the safety of the 
army and the conduct of the battle. 

8h‘aju*d daula difecced his diwan, Mohan Lai, who 
was eager Co hght, to go and stop the fighting until next 
day, and return to the Imei The dfuun replied that it 
was no time for rurnlng back; upon which Siraju-d daula 
again conferred with Mir Ja’far, who reiterat^ his ad¬ 
vice. The Nawab was bewildered, and could do nothing 
but follow the counsel of Mir Ja'far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Lai, who was fighting manfully 
at bis post. As soon as the diwan retired, many; who were 
overmatched, cook the alarm, and fled to their defences. 
A general panic ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On 
learning the condition of. his army, Siraju*d daub was 
'filled with dismay; be feared the enemies in front, and 
and bis hostile servants around him, and fled in haste 
towards Murshidabad. On the 6th Shawwal he' reached 
’MacHUTgan}, and looked around for friends ahd help. 
But misfortune has no friend. Even Muhammad 
Traj Kharv father of his wife, made no effort 
<0 help him. To satisfy his soldiers, be opened 
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his treasury, and each man got wliac was bis luck, His 
lollowers. seeing him helpless, carried off large sums 
under various pretences to their homea After staying a 
shore time at MaDsui>ganj, on the 7 c1l Shawwsl, he 
secured plently of asharofu and taking with him his 
favourite Lutfu'n nUsa, his wife and his youngest 
daughter, and several others, be departed in cares and 
other vechiles towards Bbagwan-goh. When he was near 
Chaukihath, Mir Muhammad Ra^m Khan, son'indaw 
of Mir Ja^Ear having heard of his flight, hastened after 
him with several men, and demanded money and jewels, 
and bd was obliged to give him a box. of jewels beloi^ 
ing to Lutfu*n nissa. Mir Rasim then turned back with 
his valuable prise. . . . On reaching Bhagwan'gola, 
SIrajU'd daula embarked on a boat, and went on bis 
way CO Patna. 

It is said that when Siraju*d daula heard that the 
English army bad marched from Galattta to make war 
upon him, he wrote a letter lo Monsieur Las, according 
to promise, and urgently called him to hU aid. He 
directed Raja Kam Naraini governor of Bihar, to 
him with money. The Raja saw that iho Nawab's star 
was on the decline, and purposely made a delay of some 
days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Sirsju*d 
daula bad b^n defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur* 
ganj. M. Las and Muhamm^ 'Ali Rhan, a distiD* 
guided cavalry officer, set eff In boats from Patna, and 
went as far as Raj*mabal. There they beard that Siraju-d 
daula had been made prisoner, and they recumed to 
Patna. 

MIR.AT.I AFTAB-NUMA 

OF 

SHAH NAWAZ KHAN 

Tnis ‘'SunrcdecUcg Minor” is a useCul compilation 
written in 1803 a d, by ’Abdur-Rahman, better known as 
Shah Nawaz Khan Hashimi, subsequently Prime Minisier to 
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\bt nonaiaal Eaifcror Ak.bar U. The name appear# to 
be derleved from iho poetical ticie of Afiabt which Che 
author auumed by direction <>l 'Alam. 

The Aftab-nunia ooncains abundant uiutcer^ 

as the {ullowiu]^ Table of Contents wiU show: and some 
cpf the notices respecting: the countries and .cities of 
Hindustan, as well as Biographical articles, are well 
aod correctly drawn up. The historical details o£ the 
first thkty years of the reign of Shah 'Alam ace treated 
in some deuil; but the precediag reigrks arc given in a 
more compendious shape. Altogether, as ati historlsl 
work it is of little value. I'bc History of Muhaxu* 
madan India cooimencei with the Slave Riogs; but in 
the work the detailed history begins with the Mughal 
sdverdgDS. l‘he work i$ divided into a Preface, two 
Parts, and a Conclusion. There arc several chapters 
lustres) ill cadi Part, and several sections (dome, 
bdiliances) in each chapter. 

Preface; Regarding the origin and advantages of 
hijiory, p 5 to 7.--Part I. in six chapters: i. The Crea« 
riou of the World containing sections on Mecerology, 
Mines, Stones, Products of the Earth, AniniaU, Man and 
his Limbs, snd Ethics, pp. 7 to 123—ii. BilFcmtc kinds 
of Pro^ets, containing sections on Adam, Idris, Para* 
disc, pp. ISS CO fri4—ti. Histwy of Mohattm^ contcuD.- 
ing sections on Lis Dcsccndunis* Wives, Chief Khilifs an4 
b'riends, pp. to 249—iv. Account of the Sufis, Saints, 

Philost^ers, Poets, Artists Caligraphcrs and Hindu 
Sects in several sectionj, pp. 249 to 414—v. Kings of 
Arabia and Persia; the Ummayide and Abbaside Khalifs, 
and other Asiatic dynasties; the Ghorlan Kings of Dehli, 
the Kings of ihe Dakhin. and the ancient Rajas of India, 
pp. 414 to 494—vi. The Gurgani Kings, their noblo and 
miniAiers, and the celebrated umgseers of their time. 
With iioticcg of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741- Part H. 
In ^ght chapters- The first seven arc devoted to an 
aaouni of the seven ^nd divisions of the world, pp, 
74>l 10 896. Chap. vlii. describes the seven seas, pp. 99S 
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'to 9]0. The Condu&ion u occupied with a desaiption 
of the wondeis and cuiiosUiea of different coantriet, pp. 
$10 to $24. 

Size— 4 to., $24 pages, of 18 lines cadi. 

INTIKHABU'T TAWAIUKH 
ov 

MIRZA MASITA 

The autlior of this liiclc work is Miiza Masita, descend- 
-ed, both on his Tathen’s and mothci^s side, from 
ancestors of some consideration in India. The first of 
his paternal ancestors who caiuc to India was AliwaixU 
Klian Turkoman, said to be descended from Sultan 
Sanjar, the Saljuki sovereign, He arrived in the cime 
of Jahangir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, sitd tbe 
inventor of a mode of hunting styled Turkalani*), 
obtained admission into the rank, of the Nobles of chat 
"Emperor, and amongst other offices conferred upon him 
by his successor Shah Jahan, he was appointed Governor 
of Malwa. in succession to Khandauran Khan. Tbeae 
are laudatory articles respecting him in the T<a}iiratu4 
Umara and Umara. One of his ancestors on 

•the mother’s side was tbe celebrated Islam Khan, the 
minister of Shah Jahan, who was at one time invested 
'With almost independent power in the government of 

^ShaH Naxuai Khan Samsamu-d daula ioys that this 
ds also caiUd Sawar; that it was invenled in tha ttzwnfy* 
first year of Jahangir's reign, ami cost the immtar 2,400 
rupees. 21 consisted of a series of exceedingly strong 
nets, the weight of eighty camel^d^ ten thousand 
royal yards long, and six brood. 2i vfos ^xed like the 
malls of a tent to strong poles, and no- wild aninuil. when 
•once caught, could break through fhe iMshes. 
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ihicc of Ulc Dikliin; so tbat tlte autkoi liad leajoa 
to be proud o£ Lj$ horiouxable desceut. 

The IntikhAbu f Taxuankh ’was composed by Mina 
Masita £or the insmicdon of bu som Karimudlah Khan. 
Commonly called Mina Katlu. Ic is a mere abstract 
hierory, and it is not shown lo wliat works the author 
is indebted {or hia liinitcd infonnation. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two 
books, and a Conchision. The hnit Book is devoted to 
(he Kin^ of Ochli, MuUan, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpur. 
Bengal, and,Gujarat; the second to the Kings ofthcDakhni, 
sbid is divided into warah, "leaves,'* and s^ar, '•lines.” 

CONTEOT« 

Account of the Hindu religion aoQ castes, p. 2; History 
^ the Hindu Kajas, p. 9.—Book I. The inircduction tk 
Islam, p. 15; The Sultans of DehU. p. IB; The Sultans of 
Lahore and Ghazni, p. 52; The buUans of Multan, p. 
54; The Sultans of Sind and Thatta, p. 6S; The Sultans 
cd Kashroit, p, 66; The Sultan* of Jaunpur, p. 82; The 
Sultan* of Bengal, p. 86; The Sultana of Gujarat, p. 99* 

_Book II. Wazak 1, The Sultans of the bakliln, 

subdivided into six Satara. Satar i. The Sultans oC 
Kulbarga and Ahmadabad, p. 104; ii. Kings of Bijapur, 
p, 115; iii. Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 122; iv. Kings of 
Tilang, p. 152; v. Kings <ri Birar, p. 150; vi. Kings of 
Bidar, p. 158. Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and Mandir, 
p, 140; 5. Lamki Sultans of Rhandesh, p. 150; 4. Bulcra 

of Malabar, p, l59,-.-Gonc2iision_Distances and Revenues 

of each province of Hindustan, p, 165. 

Srtz —Large Folio, 166 pages with 27 lines to a page, 

Tlie Tarikh'i MaSita h rare. The only copy with 
which I am acquainted is in one of the Ro^ Libraces 
of Lucknow, 

The wfirk wa« writCert during the reign Shah 
*Aiam. but as the copy i* dcfictcut in some parts of chat 
reign, tbe precise year with which the history concludes 
cannot be ascertained. 



SA'ADAT-I JAWED 
0 ? 

HAWJAM SINGH 

The author ihu work was Hamam Singh, a Sarniii 
Brahmin. He wax born at Brahmanabad, in the pro 
vinne oC Lahore, and resided at Malawonur, near 
Lucknow. His father was Gurdas Singh, who, having 
been in public employ under the Nawabs of Oudh> is the 
frequent subject of mention and eulogy in. the latter part 
of this History. 

In the opening oC this work the author proceeds like 
a Musulman to "invoke thousands of blessings upon the 
most exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in, tbe 
world, the last of all the prophets, he who carried his 
steed to the field of the ninth heaven, the messenger of 
God the Creator, Muhammad the chosen, may the 
blessings of God be upon Mm, and peace upon all bis 
descendanu and friendsl*' 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was 
a lover of historical studies, and used to devote Ms leisure 
hours to writing accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of 
the various provinces of Hindustan; but as his circiimv 
tances were as eaibarrasscd and perplexed as the loose 
notes be had taken, be was not able to collect them into 
a book, till he hnd been honoured by the patronage of 
Sa'adac ’All, after whom he denominates his work 
Sa'adaUi "Eternal Bllas." 

His dedication is more tlian usually eulogistic, and 
we may gne$$ tbe extent of hid gratitude from bis speak* 
ing of-his patron in tbe following extravagant rhapsody! 
—"One under whose government the name of tyranny 
and oppression is erased from tbe page of the world, and 
before (the mention of) whose generosity tbe book of 
Hatim is put aside. Tbe sun of whose bounCy shines 
from east to west, and the fame of whose geae^l bene* 
voicnee has reached throughout the whole world. Trom 
the drops of whose liberality the garden of the world 
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always (jreen» and from che sueam of whose munificence 
die r>rriiard& of the hopes of aU uationg are perpetually 
Sitsh. From the fear of whose spear the lion crouches 
neat che deer, and the blow of whose sharp sword shortens 
the life of cruel savages. The clouds of whose generosicy 
latD equally over ihe rich and the poor, and the ocean 
of whose bounty benefiie che great and che anall alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions 
of the earth does not suffice for one day ot his expen- 
<dUuie. and so great chat the height of Saturn and 
'Ayyuk is not equal to that of his palace. One from 
'whose hirch the Muhammadan world became exalted, 
and from whose hospitality the fame of ’Ali is increased. 
<On« who in establishing Islam has shown himself a great 
warrior, and in promulgating che true faith is as firm 
.and, immovable as the Polar Star. One who rcscmblei 
Aristotle in wisdom, and whose mind is devoted to the 
welfare of hte subjects. One who is equal to Sifiandar 
In prosperity, and who by his conquests has subjugated 
th« whole world—die Rustam of che Age, the Hatim of 
the time, a Kisra in justice. Bahram in attack, destroyer 
of (be foundation of infidelity and idolatry.* c^tablisher 
of Islam and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that 
of Plato: the chief of all che great men of the world, 
the sun of all che renowned nobles, the theatre of the 
miracles of Godi and the achiever of endless victories, (he 
gTx»L wszir Nawab Yaminu^ daula Nttamu*! Mulk 
Mubariz Jang Sa’adat ’All Khan—may God ever inoease 
his prosprity and wealth I 

"A minister who protected the world by bis equity and 
justice: 

Ma.%(cr of the sword, and possessed of a noble 
disposition; 

The most fortunate, brave and just; 

One who like the sun ^ves goM to the world. 


M Mmdu if writing. 
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A brave man wbo cuti overcuinc a Ligei^. and occh a 
lion; 

In siTongtb and courage has no one equal to bimsell; 
TVhen he give*, he is a second Haiira; 

At ebe tioic oi battle, he is another Rustam; 
Through his jiuUce the heads of pioud tyranta aie 
bowed down; 

All his works arc readily and expcdiiioualy done. 

From the cxcuu of bia liberality, bounty, and generosity, 
He makes on impresaJon upon the aim and moon, as a 
die on a diram. 

If I were TO speak of his jusHcc, 

The story of Naushiewan would sink into oblivtcn. 

The heaven* before his greatness bow down their heads. 
The foundation of violence is entirely rooted oau 
If he g^id up his loins in the field of battle, 

Alavre will spread from India (o Europe, 

The whole country of Hindustan ia nlKdient to him. 
Nav, I am wrong, I mean cLc whole world, hrom one 
extremity to the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable lo his orders, 
Victoty adorn* his flag. 

Who haa ^cn his equal in justice and generosity? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all 
men of courage, 

In, strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lioni 
Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field; 
Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 
In the lime of bis govemsaent, O world, be happy! 

If any person seek* proteoiou from caltuniCyi 
He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

ComCt oh Nanut* shut your lip* from speech, 

Because hi* rank is too great. 

^This ii th4 aukh97*s ‘^taXhallus,** of po$tii»} 
dion, and fca proud of feu faZanf for t/erji/icfllios, 
fes intofsperies scraps of pn«try amongst Air 

prose. 
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Tf a book he written in his praise, 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise 
man. 

Haw tan a partide of duat apeak of the sun. 

And what account will be taken of it, if it open it5 lipe^ 
O God) keep this noble tvazir for ever, 

'With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May Wb shadow be preserved to cover the world! 

May the heads of exalted nobles be his footstool )" 
After this fiiUome nonsense, we cannot expect much 
truth when he speaks of his benefactor; but the work is. 
nevertheless, useful for the biographical details which it 
gives of the Nobles who were most conspicuous in tbc 
history of India front the reigo of Muhammad Shah to 
the author's own time. 

The precise date of composition is not given, but aa 
Lord Lake’s siege of Bhaiatpur ia mentioned, and 
Sa'adat ’Ali^was die reigning Nawab of Oudh, the work 
must have been written between ihc ycara 180$ and 
1914. 

The Sa'adnt’i Jawed is divided into four Books. 

CONTENIS 

Preface, p. 1.—Book I. The Ante-Muhammadan History 
of India, chiefly from the Mahabkarat and SubTi i Sadik, 
in two Chapters, p. 7; II, The Gbamivides and 
Lmperors of Delhi, in two Chapters, p. 5ki III. Biogra¬ 
phical account of the Nobles of Hindustan, p. 384; IV. 
Geographical description of the seven climates, maivela 
of the would, aod miscelljineoua matters, in four chapters, 
p. 4S6. c 

SiZF^mall 6vD„ canuining 504 pages of 14 lines 
each, but a few pages are missing at the end. 

I'he first, second, and tliiid Books are too short to 
be of BUy value, and they are for the most part mete 
abstracts of other common works. The fourth Book 
conveys informatiou in a useful, and occasioDally a novel 
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form, and has. ther«£ore. b«ftn copiously abscracwd from 
the follov/Jng pages. 

The 6'ff’ada^I J&v^d is a rare work. I have never 
heard of any odier copy but dial in one of the Ropi 
Libraries at Lucknow, which 1 should have supposed to 
he ao autograph, but that my own copy, which' is uken 
from itj is so very full of errors that I can hardly suppose 
the original to be free from diem. [The following 
Extracts were translated by munshu, and revised by Sir 
H. M. ElUot.] 

KXTtUCTS 

Nesvah MimtozU'l Mulk SarOvUnd Khan 

He was an inhabiiant of Lun, and his name was Mirra 
Rail’. His father, Muhammad Afzal Kham was one of 
Che nobles o£ the Emperor Muhaiunad Aurangzeb. 
Mirra Rafi’, who was the divjan o£ Prince ’Artmu-s Shan, 
displayud great bravery in the batile with A'zam Shah, 
and obtained the dtlc of Mumiatu'] Mulk Sarliiiland 
Khan. In the dme oE Mu'l22u-d din Jahandar Shah, 
when Prince 'Azimus Shan was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Psrrukh diyar, son 
of 'Aziitiu-s Shan, and joined Mu'izzud din. He was 
deputed to Gujarat on tlie part of Aaad Khan, the 
minister: afid through the recommendations of Kutbu4 
Mulk Saiyid ‘’Abdu-Uah Khan, Farrukh Siyar, after bis- 
accession, pardoned him for his past conduct, and con¬ 
ferred 0(1 iim the Governorship of Oudh and Allahabad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province 
of ^ibar. He then obtained the rank of seven tbeusand, 
as well as a jagir in the jube of Lahore, and the office of 
suhadar of Kabul. In the time oE Muhammad Shab 
Badshah, he was again made Govemor of Gujmt. and 
when he was removed from that office, he fought a 
desperate battle with Raja Dhankal Singh Ralhor, who 
bad been appointed Gavemor in his place, and obtained 
victory over him. When he came to Agra, tlic displea¬ 
sure of the Emperor was evinced by prohlbitiog bin 
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•from attending Court for one thousand day*. When 
tlmt {>vriod bad clapacd, bt^ wai a<Iinit(ed Co an audicTicc 
by Mubammad Shah, and was laiscd to the Governor' 
ship of Allahnbad. Ai the Lime oE the mvatfon of 
Nadir Sbah. be came to Court. Nadir Shab encrusted 
birn with the duCy of collecting fbe amercefnenc fixed 
upon die people of Dchli, He departed co the nexc 
*world in 1153 a.h. He was a favourite of the Emperor, 
and always victoHous in battle. He was generous, polices 
merciful and humane. He always drant die water of 
the Ganges, ki\d during his govemotabip of Gujarai and 
Xahul, .large stuns were laid out in carrying it Co those 
provinces. It was said by Mansur Ran. his treasurer, 
that fifty-six krars of rupees in cash, independent of 
’peraonal allowance, had passed through his bauds for 
the paymeut of the Nawab’s troops, and other necessary 
•expenses of the dtiferent depatcmeiits. His power may 

readily eonjeemred from this stogie siaretnent. 

iVowoh Bwh(tn\t-l coniost with Raja Bhagwant 

Khichar^ 

Raja Rhagwant* Khichac, Zamindar of Ghflapur, in the 
•district of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that 
time. He was a source of constant uouble to Jan-nisar 
Khan, who had maTTied the sister of Kamiu-d din Khan, 
the minister, and who had charge of the district of Kora. 
‘On one occasion, when Nawab ^arbiiland Klun, tlic 


’’'ThU itnry, which so fully gxanplifiss the deeliTUf of 
the monarchy, U lold in detail in the Hadikatu4 Akalim. 
the Siynru-l Mui/>nhhhhirin^ the Muntnkhabu l Tawarikh 
•end the Tarikh-i M^izaffari. Rustam 'AlPs Account will 
be seen in another volume. 

^He is called Ajazu, Azaru, and Vdant, in some of 
ihe accounts. We /ouud hit deseendafiSs in possession at 
the lime of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the herd’ 
Ailary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a 
pension. 
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Govcrnoc of Aliahabad, came to Kora, Jan^uiur Khati 
asked him Tor hi4 aid in destroying Bhagwant. Sarbih 
land Khan iaid Uut ic would iziU much Umc to subdue 
Bhagwant, and be had no money to die army; but 
ibat, if Jan-rusar Khan could provide him with this* 
accessary, be would punUh Bhagwani. Jan^nisar Kiian 
reiuicd, and Sarbutomi Khan returned to AlUhabad 
Bbag;want. who tms wntching tbe opportunity of rising 
against Jan*nisar Khan, allowed but a ehort time to 
elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him. and having 
put him to deatii. plundered his camp, nod took the 
ladies oE bis hotischold, and distributed tlieui between 
himself and Iris relatives.^ Kamru*d din Khan, the 
minister, was furious at ihis inteUigccce, and. aided by 
all the nobles of Dehli, he marcM against Bbagwam. 
The rebel secured bunself widrin tbe &it of Gharipur. 
and though tbe minister exerted every effort agiuust 
him, they al) proved ineffectual. In the end, he left 
Nawab Mubainmad Khan Bangasb. of Farrukhabad. tO' 
prosecute the siege, and bimself returned to Bebli< 
Muhammad Kbau adjusted the matter by I’cceiving a 
contribution, and then letumed lo TaiTukhabad. At 
thia Bhagwaat. being more emboldened tb&n ever, raised 
the bead of arrogance to the heavens, and cook pMScssion 
of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by* 
His Majesty on BuThaiiu4 Mulk. he vent there with a 
formidable army. Bhagwant. with a body of three 
thousand horse, sallied from the fort of Ghazlpur. and 
suddenly appeared before tbe army of the Nawab on its 
arrival, upon whicli oo^on many of his followers were* 
killed by die Nawab'» artillery. Bhagvvant, avoiding dio 

of ^0 guiu, fell upon cbe advanced division di the 
army, which was he.*id^ by Abu Turab Khan. This 

*The AfunSdAAabU'f TdurariAh ioyg Rap Rat, ths’ 
son of Bha^uant, lock the governor'^ daughter, ti/ho** 
poisoned ktnelf to save her konow. 
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officer was slab, and Bha^ant then attacked the 
Ntwab’a body-guard, Mir Khudayai Khan, with 6,000 
hOTse, advanced to oppose him, and was defeated after a 
severe action. TTie Nawab himself thought it necessary 
to move to his support, and a dote conflict ensued. 
Shaikh 'Abdu-Uah of Ghazipur, Shaikh Ruhu*l Amin 
Rhan of Bilgram, Durjan Sin^* chaudhari of ICora, 
Dilawar Khan. 'Azmat Khan and ociier Afghans, attack¬ 
ed and surrounded Bhagwant, who afiecicd to despise bis 
enemy, but was slain by the bands of Durjan Singh 
ehaudhdri Nawab Burhanu-1 Mulk obtained, die victory, 
.4nd the bead* of Bhagwaat was sent to Dehli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be 
written were I to give an account of the battles which 
the deceased Nawab fought, or were 1 to attempt lo 
4e»^be tbe acts of his generosity, patronage, and 
liberaUcy. The Almighty G<^, by virtue of the excellent 
character of that great noble, whose rank was as high as 
the heavens, and who pouessdd the qualities of Rir.wan 
the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time- May 
the holy God preserve the foundation ,o£ the wesdth, 
dignity and auboriiy of this house lo eternity, and give 
victory to its wcllwishcrs; and may, the wicked enemies 
of his family, from which tbe whole of Hindustan is 
benefited, he confounded and punished I May the 
desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection! 

An account of the death of Kawab Burhanu-1 Mulk, 
wbidi happened at (be time of, the invasion of Nadir 
5bah, by a disease in his legs, has been given above. 
After his death it was found by his accounts that his army 
had received two Aror,; of rupees in advance. Nawab * 

'5ome call him a relative of Bhagroont In the Natirab’s 
service. Olhen call him a Brchmm. 

’'Other authorities state that his fi^m was stuQed- with 
straw, and sent as a present to the ministeT. 
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Sdfdar Jang, hi5 son-in*law and successor, expunged Chat 
enoTraous sum, and resigned all claim to it. An account 
of Nav/ab Satdar Jai^, and of his accession to the post 
of Wtaafat in the time of Ahmad Shah, son of Mubam- 
^ mad Shah, will be giveu hereafter. 

Mcharaja Jut Singh Souiai^ of the Kackhtifaka tribe 
Hu ancestors have been from ancient times the Rajas of 
Amber. Amongst them was Kaja BUara Mai, whose son 
was Raja Bhagwan Sas, and Raja Mao Singh was the 
<ldesc aoR of that Raja. These, in the time of the 
Emperor Ahbar, were raked to the dignity of Amirv^l 
umara ox generals oS the army. With a view to streng* 
choning the foundation of bis government, Ahbar con* 
netted himself by marriage with tliU fanuly, They 
rendered valuable services and performed great exploits, 
which are narrated in the histories of Hindusun. Maha¬ 
raja Jai Singh was very generous, kind, wise and brave. 
After ihis death, thirty krorx of rupees were reckoned to 
have been given by him in chanty and rewards. He 
performed the sacrifice of a hearse according to the well* 
known Hindu custom. 

The city of Jainagar is a monument o£ his greatness. 
After his death, Muhammad Shah granted a khil'it to 
hia son Raja Isri Singh, confirming him ia his herediury 
dominions. This Prince, in the battle fought against 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, fled from Shbind, and Went to hii 
country as has been before related. 

The desceodanu of Raja Jai Singh Sawai are still in. 
possession of their hereditary douunions, and maimaxn 
great state. As the lamp of DehH has been long since 
extinguished, and the Dakhinis (Mahrattas) have taken, 
possession of most of the cities of Hinduautn, and the 
Rajas of Joudhpur, Udipur and other Chiefs of Mafwar 
have become weak, and pass their dayu as if they were 
nights; so also the Rajas of Jainagar pay a fixed annual 
tribute to the Dakhinis and enjoy a state of peace. 
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Navjab Zakariya Khan, son. of 'Abdw Samatf 

Khitn 

Zakaviya Khan was for many y«an Governor of Lahoi«.. 
He had manied the daughter of Kamru d dia Kliaiu 
He was a justi harmless and honourable nobleman, find > 
n$ he found the people of Lahore co be siuilarly dispos* 
ed. their company waa very agreeable to him. In those 
days tlie faig:oicd Mullas of Lahore used to dispute with 
the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted tl;cm; but 
the Khan always tried to adjust their quarrels amicably. 

A Mughal was cnaiuouicd of the wife of a Khattri, 
and cast a longing look upon bet; but the modest womau 
refused to receive his advances, llie Muglial hit 
upon the expedient of making an accomplice of the 
\dfe of the washerman whom she employed, and gave her 
a large sum of money. The washerman’s wife wrapped 
np n costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally worn 
by i Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belon^ng 
to the KhaccTl's wife, and took diem to her in the even' 
Ing. About’the same time, the Muglial celebrated in his 
own house his nuptials with a slave-g^l who lived with 
him, in the presence of some Muhammadans of bis 
neighbouriiood; and, as is done on the occasion of 
mamages, sweetmeats, etc^ were sent in large quantities 
to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, be went to die house of 
the KJaatui, and declared, that during the night, tho 
Khattri’s wife had come co hU house of her owu free 
will, and having embraced cbe Muhammadan faith, had 
been married to him. The relatives of the woman were 
much surprised at this, and asked her what the truUk 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, wh^ 
asserted, by way of prof, that the marriage clothes which 
she bad wum last night must be in the bouse: and when 
they searched, true enough, there was found a suit of 
such apparel us is worn, according to Muhaniujadaii 
custom, at die time of maxriagc. 
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Grcac wer« the cooateniatioQ and grief of her 
iclaiivcs, and the poor woman in her ahame resolved to 
die. At last, the matcet was btroughe before the IChan,. 
and about a hundred Muhammadans of Che neighbour¬ 
hood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweetmeats, 
declared that on the previous ni^xt the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The Karl of Lahore 
decreed that a Hindu woman, who had espoused the 
Muhammadan faith, and hud entered into marriage with 
a Muhammadan, could not be allowed to apostatize 
again. The Khrto was nittch surprised, and deferred hU< 
dwsion CO the next day. 

In die iiighi'Cicie, ho disguised himself in the habit 
of a iakir, and first went to the house of rhe woman. 
There he saw some other fakirs sitting in a corner, convert* 
ing with each othei* in this wUe. ‘Triends, we have observ¬ 
ed (his woman for a long time, and have never found 
her conducL other than modest and continent. How 
could it be that she went to (he Mughal and was 
married to him? God knows what deception has been 
practised.'’ The Khan, having heard this, went to the 
quarter in which the Mughal was residing, and there 
Imard some people saying, ''This Mughal is a fornicator, 
liar, and impostor. We never saw die wife of the 
Khattti coming to bis bouse: how then was she married 
to hfm?” The Khan remmed to bis house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman’s wife, put 
her to torture, when she confessed that the Mughal bad 
given her money to place that bridal apparel amopgat 
the woman’s cloches. Tlxe Klian put both the N^ughaC 
and the washerman’s wife to death. Matiy stories like: 
(his of the justice of the said Khan were related in. 
Lahore. May God forgive Mm for his sLnsI 

Lala Lal^pai Kai and Jaspat TUi, both Khathis of 
Lahore, were secretaries and counsellon of Zakartyu 
Khan, and entrusted with the conduct all his aflairs. 
Although (hey both bad received the title of Kaja, yet 
they did not them^ves assume char appellatloo. When 
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Nadir Sliah, atter his plunder of Bebli, returned to hj« 
narivo country, he ordered chat ail the people ol l.aiioic 
should be taken away prisoners. LaU Lakhpai Hai 
inude hirn n present of diree laes of rupees, which were 
Accepted; and having thus rausud the freedom of about 
five hundred thousand people, male and female, of (Kg 
H indu acd Muhammadan penuarions, he left a good 
name behind him in this world. 

Raja Majlis Rai 

Raja Majlis Rai. a Sarsut! Hrahmin, iahabitani of 
Lahore, was diiuen of K.amiu-d dm Kbao. the minister. 
It Is said that although he was the head of the minister's 
office, yet be ix>uld not wrim a letter. His clerks used 
io compose all his oQlcial records. One day, Kamru-d 
din Khan ordered the Raja to write in hU presence, and 
having seen .bad writing, said. "Raja Majlis Ral. bow 
£Ould you get. the Wazaiat of Hindustan with this 
elegdut liuidf” He leplied. "My 'mastei, good luck' 
does not require either knowledge or ait, foi* it is said, 
'Fortune equal to a bariq'com is better than a whole 
load of science.' *' Raja Majlis Rai was very generous 
and a great friend of the nc^y. During ihc wiiiier he 
gftVG quills to the fakirs who wandered about the lanes 
and streets of Debli; and from his dispensary all kinds 
•o£. medicines were given to the poor patieius. 

Nadir Shah sei?^ Majlis Ral, with a view to discover 
the treasures of Kamru*d din Khan, and In bis own 
presence, asked him where they were. He replied, "O 
King of Kings! the minister is very luxurious and a great 
drunkard; what he gets he consumes, and lays by 
noiliing.'' Nadir Sbah, being angry, menaced him with 
punishment. Majlis Rai then presented him. fmm bis 
own scores, with a hror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all pcocurcd from 
the treaaure of the minister. Nadir Sbab, at the InsiJga* 
iion of some of the nobles of Hindustan, who acted ac* 
•cording co the saying that people of the same profession 
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h^tc eacb oclier, puc Kaja Rai to the torturt, and 

cut olT one of hij can, Although the whole ticanire of 
the miituicr was m his possession, yet be did not dUcovet 
it to any xuau. He took the Empeior's soldiers with 
him to his house, and having stabbed a dagigcr uico his 
belly, departed this world- Nadir Shah was very sorry 
«n hearing of the intelligcncei and remarked that be was 
A rare iiutajtce of a grateiu! Hindu. He then ordered 
the Raja’s servants to be punished. In all the dty of 
I^ehli exclamations arose in praise and admirsiion of the 
departed soul of Majlis Rai. 

His eldest son, Raja Khusbiial Rai, was superin* 
tendent of the bath and private chspcl, an offirc which 
generally l^elongs to the prime miniver. 

Dsfeal of Hurmat Khan, son of Hafiz Rafimat Khan 
III these days, Hurmat Rhan Rohilla, son of Haliz 
Rahmat having collected a force of about 20,000 

vagabonds and Af^aus, civKsed the Ganges at Anupshahr. 
He laid siege to the fnre of Pilibhic, which was in pofr 
sevion of the Tninlstcr^x adherents, and began to spead 
devastation throughout the country. He determined 
that when tbc army of the minister should come agaidsc 
him. be would fly to the forests at the foot of the 
ICumaun hills. Maharaja .Surat Singh sent The fatbee 
of die writer of these pages. Rni Gurdas agairut Hu^ 
mat Khan, who, on hearing that the army of the minister 
was approaching, abandoned the sie^ of Pilibhit. and 
pitched his camp on the borders of the jungle, Rai 
Gurdaji Sin^ pursued and came up to his encampment, 
upon which HuTinat Khan set hla army in array, and. 
after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some ot his men in ambush in a ravine. Rai 
Gurdas Singh. * being an experienced man. obtained 
intelligence of the amhu«<Adc. and Math a body of his 
galbnt companiotu in arms went to the place. The 
scheme of the Afghans being tbos disconcerted, they fled 
away. About two thousand Of them were killed and 
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wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Nawab> 
tVasrir. Hurmat Rhan took refuge in the Kumaun hills, 
aod Kai Gurdaa Sii^h tacked the villages which weic 
below the hills, and within the territory ot the Raja of 
kumaun. He also deterirlned to invade him in the 
hills, but the Raja sent hU an^atsadors. and sued for 
peace. Hiamat Khan fled beyond the Kumawn jurisdic¬ 
tion, and sought: protection under some other bill chiefs. 
In the mean time a letter was received from Nawab 
Asafu-cl daula. of which the following Is a copy; 

*‘May the sincere and faithful Rai Gurdas Singh be 
protected Irora evil I It has been represented by the 
intelligencers, that having proceeded with the army 
placed under you agaimt Hurmat Khan Rohilla, you 
hare given him a complete defeat. This is considered 
a most valuable semce on your part. You should now 
take a written cnga|e«eni from the Raja of Kurftaun 
eo the effect that he will never give protection to the 
enemies of this State within hh dominions, and having 
done this, you shouki return from that country. You 
should consider these orders imperative, and act accotd- 
iug to them.'’ 

In short, the lather of the writer of thh book cook a 
definite agreement from the Raja of Kumaun to this cfieci. 
and returned. Durli^ these same days Maharaja Surat 
$in£^ was removed from the governorship oC BarcUly,. 
which was beiitowed upon other ofiidals. 

Bini Bahadur 

A person named Beni, who was hrst employed by Raja 
Maha Narain as (he carriec of his water-vessel, but 
latterly was employed by him on certain occasions as a 
medium of cominunicaiion with the Nnwab, actuated 
by his bad disposition, began to cnmfdain oB the coaduct 
of his master before the Nawab. The Nawab at first 
appointed him to the charge of certain districts, but by 
degrees the scar of his fortune rose to the height of the 
Nawab, obtained the tide of B^ja Beni Bahadur, and 
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•was exalted w/cb the gram ot tbe imigiaja of tht Mahi* 
.CDUraiib, NaubaDkhana* and Koshan'diauXi. This is tbe 
same Beni Bahadur who, in the contests with the En^tsbr 
Acted very Lreacbeiously, and combined with thtOL Tbe 
Nawab, after be was established in his kingdom, deprived 
him of sigbl. “I do not except that yon, wbo have sown 
barley, will reap wheat at harvcai/' 

Tn short, from such conduct as has been before men' 
tioned, the Nawab v/a* very angry with Raja Maba 
'Karain, and kept him for some time under surveillance. 
He was ut last set free tlirougb the intercession of tbc great 
and most respected mother of Nawab Waziru-1 MunaJtk 
'Sbuja’u'^l dauln» The most extraordinary part of it was 
(Ilia, that rliiruig all the time Raja Maba Naiain suffered 
this severe treatment, die Mawab never gave any annoy* 
once to bis father, Raja Ram Naraii), or his uncle, Raja 
Pariap Ncrain, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.h. <1772 a.d.). the province of Kaanj, 
-and the country up to die boundary « Anupshabr, was 
wrestul from tbc possession of che Dakbinis by the Nawab, 
Raja Maba Naraia was appointed governor of it. Ac tbe 
•same time, Rai Ourdas Singh, the author's father, accord* 
ing <0 the Nawab’s orders, having resigned his office as 
-deputy in the district of Kora, under Mina Haidar Beg 
Kliun, was employed in tbe settlement of the new acquid* 
tion. During the time that he wu so employed, Mukh* 
taru d daula, being disgusted with Raja Maba Naraiu, 
-obwined Nawab Aafu-d daub's orders to coniiscate* his 
'/tfgjr, 

Mahdraja Numti RiU 

He Stas a Suksaina Kayu^th by caste, and as inhabitant of 
‘the cUstrict of £cawa. In the (ominenceroent of bh career 
he served Nawab Durhanii-l Mciik as a wricer; but Kawab 
Safdar Jang gave him the title of Raja, and appintod 
Tiim his deputy and comraonder-in-chiet in vrtiicb capdty 
punisiied die insurgents pf the province severefy. 
Although Uie Nawab Warir resided at DehU for several 
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years, yet tl)r<nigh the good mafiagemeni of die Malnmja,. 
no disiurbancc ever arose in the councry under bis rule. 
At Cbe tiioe wlien Muhammad dhah Badsbah went against 
*AX1 Muhamoad Khan, and besieged (he fort of Bangasb. 
he could not cake ic. though it was made only of mud, .*)nd 
he was accompanied by all the BOfalcs of his Court. But 
when, tccoTfiing to the ordes.ol the Nawab Waiir, the 
Maharaja reached the place, he demolished the wail of 
the fort in one day with the fire of bis heavy artillety, 
and having enhanced his reputation, was received wit^ 
disCinctinn by his master. It has been above laentinncd 
that Maliaraja Nuwul Rai was sUin. after ti bold resistance 
in the battle with Ahnud Khan Bangasb. 

R&ja Khushkal Rai 

Raja Khushhal Rai was the son of Maiiaraja Kuwul Kai, 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment 
under Nawab Wazir Shauja’u*d daula, yet Nawab Aaafu*<l 
daula, in coualdcratiou of the services of his ancestors, 
raised him to the oHice of Paymaster, and gave him 
charge of Aliahabad. He lived rill his death In a state 
of afflucnre and comfort. 

Naxaat A'Sfifu-d tlaula and I he Rokillas 
Taitu-Uah Khan Rohilla, whom Nawah Shuja’u-d daula. 
at the conquest of Bareilly, had placed In possession of 
the districts of Rampur and other mahals yielding a 
revenue of thirteen lacs of rupees, maintained as long a.t 
he lived great dignity and pomp, and having taken great 
pains CO improve his counfry, he realized double the 
amount of revenue from ih 

Muhainmad ’All Khan, his eldest son, sac upon the 
wasnad with the sanction of Nawab A$afu-d daula. But 
Najju Khan. 'Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, 
together with other Rohilla cliieft, attempted to remove 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan and instigated his younger brother, 
Ghulani Muhammad Khao, to uturp the masnad. Mubam* 
mad ’Ah Khan was an in lima te friend of Nawab 
Asafu d daula, and had received from him mucli kind* 
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ness, so cbe Nawab wrote to Ghulam Muhammad Khao 
to the eRea that it was oi no great consequence that be 
had usurped the masnad, but that, as he had taken 
Mubanunad 'Mi Khan prisoner, he should send him to 
Lucknow, where some employment might be given to hint, 
which would induce him to abstain from annoying the usur¬ 
per. Ghulam Muhammad Khan, apprehensive that 
Muhammad 'Ali Khan's departure would occasion some 
disfrubance, witli tlxe ad^ce of Najju Khan and 'Umar 
Kiaan, put bun to death in prison, 

The Nawab, ilxirstmg for the blood of GhuUnt 
Muhammad Khan, marched from Lucknow with a power* 
ful army of his own, aided by liis English allies, Ghulam 
Muhaiomod, having collected eighty tliousand Rohillas 
and Afghans, raised the standard of revolt, and advanced 
from Rampiu* with the intention of plundering the city 
of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those days 
Rat Gurclas 5ir^ had charge of Barielly in conjunctiMx 
with Sanxbhu Kath. Depending upon the good fortune 
of the Nawab, he prepared to defend the city, arid the 
Afghans were not able lo plunder it. Before the arrival 
of the Nawab. the army of the English had reached 
Bareilly, and Ghulam Muhammad, who had encamped 
at dve kos from the city, rnade a vigorous attack on the 
English battalions, and fought most desperately. But 
the English, who in battle are very Rustams and Isfsndi' 
yars, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afghans widi the shot of their guns, gave them a complete 
defeat. Najju Khan and SarbuUnd Khan were slain, 
and Ghulam Muhammad Khan, fled towards the forests 
under the Kumaun hills. The compiler of this book wae 
with his father in this battle, 

The victorious array encamped for two months near 
the forest to chastise the RohUlas, and Ghulam Muharh* 
mad was obliged to surrender, With the advice of the 
English he was sent prisoner to Galciiica. It is said that 
he obtained leave to go to Meccaj but where he went to 
afterwards is not known. In short, Nawab Asafu-d daula. 
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iwoccediog through Rair^ut, entered the dty ot Bareilly 
in inuniph. He g:ave some mahaU of the district of 
Rampur, the revenue of which amounied to about te;i 
lacs of rupees, as jajirs to the other sons and descendants 
of FaiiU'Uah Khan; the rest of the territory he confis¬ 
cated and then returned to Lucknow. 

Contests between the English and Kanjii Singh Jal 
The impetuous army of the EngUrti bad the greatest 
•difficulty in caking the fort of Big belonging to Ran] it 
Singh, and then laid siege to dial U Bherepur. Jaswanv 
Rao Holkar ventured to plunder the country round the 
£ugUsh army, and sent an officer of his, by name Aiiur 
Khan, with a body of twenty thousand horse, towards 
Bardwar. Amir Khan crossed the Ganges, and piUagad 
the country up to Muradabad and Sambhah The Eng- 
Usli officers at Bareilly, with the little f«ce they had with 
them, prepared to repd him. Some of. the Afg^ian 
who had accompanied Anafr Khan made a conspiracy 
against him. As he could not stand bis ground, he fied. 
and having joined the camp cf |aswant Rao Holkar at 
Bhartpur, a great part of bis array dispened. 

War raged foV seven months between the English on 
one part and Raja Ranjit Singh and Jaswant Rao Holkar 
on the ocher, and more than fifteen thousand men were 
kilkd on both »des. The daily confiicts before Bbait* 
pur form a narrative which is worth hearing, and on both 
sides such courage was shown as threw the chlvalric stories 
of the ancients into oUivion. "Such battles nobody bad 
seen in the world, nor the wisest men of the whole earth 
had beard of." 

Ac laat tlie English, according to the orders of tlieir 
Governor General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Sir^ for 
his faults, and gave him back the fort of Big. They 
Spent the rainy season at Mathura. Jaswant Singh Hol¬ 
kar fled to Lahore, and sought an ssylura with Ranjit 
Sin^, its ruler. 

In 1220 A.H. (1805 A.n,), the brave General, Lcrd Lake, 
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-marchea towards l.ahore, and having toidid iJw Sutl«), 
pitched hU tentt on dus »idc ai the fliyah. twenty kos 
cMt f>f Lahore. Great abrm spread among the people of 
Uic Paniab. Without delay the Sikb chiefs around Uho«, 
in ordCT w save their Uv« and piopcrty, joined the 
English army, and weie received with favour, C^me- 
qxienUy, Ranjic Singh, the ruler of Laliore. sent a mission 
of OJtperlenc«l men tn cypress bis submiasion, nnd acw 
tain the picasuie of the British Government. Throogb 
jffeat humility and Jlattcry, which paliticlans arc enjoined 
Jo observe, he retained poascision of his dominioni. 
Morcova*. It was tbreuRh hit mediation dmi peace was 
.concluded lictwccn ihc English and Jmwuui Rao Holkar. 

i'hc British Covcmmain grunted some distncis oE 
tlie Dukhin, etc., pari of Hindu8tan,<o Jaswanc Rao^nd 
relieved the world from ravage and opprcMioij. They 
ulso allotted some disiricM of the Dakhin and Malwa, and 
a portion ol Hindustan, together with the foil of GwaKor, 
CO Maharaja Dnulat Ran Slndhia, and for a long time 
accuied the people from unjmi demands. At present, 
the city of AkbaraUad, together with sonic dlsulcis Of the 
province of Delhi, and the whole territory of BiindcU 
Wisiiid, is in their possession. The chiefs also of th® 
Panjab and of the country bordering on the hills ack¬ 
nowledge submission to ihii powerful 1>ody. The 
ftdmiiiUiTation of the British Government differs in no 
rcspcf.L from that of the great Nnwab Wazir, who i< 
^endowed with the grandeur of the plclsdes. 



MA'DANU-S SA'ADAT 

OF 

SAIYID SULTAN 'ALI 

[The author give^ in his Preface his name and paternity 
39 Saiyid Sultan ’AJi ul Husaini ut Musam us Safavi, and 
atacea chat he waa a native of Ardabil, In AiarbaijaTv, 
from whence he travelled caatwarth and took up his 
‘’abode under the auapidoua asylum of Nawab Shuja’ud 
daula’’ at Lucknow. In the second year of the reign of 
Sa’adflt ’AU, in I21S A-H. (1798 ad.), he dctcrmin^ to 
write the history of India from the times of Timur to the 
death ^ the Emperor Muhammad Shah. He enumerates 
the author]lies he haa consulted: Zafar^nama, Waki'atH 
Sabari, Turikh-i Atflj Firishtaj 'Alam-arai 'Abiutsi, 
nama of Abu*l Farl, Ma'dan-i Akhbar-i Akmadi, Ikbcd- 
nonut, Tarikk o S&ir-t Jahangiri, TahaiaH' Akhari, the 
work of Khwaja Acabafc Kazwini and others. The latter 
part of the work is particularly occu^cd with the affairs 
of the Nawabs of Oudh, and comes down to the seventh 
year of the reign of Sa’adat Alt, 1805 a.d. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtaiu a copy of this work, 
but the above notice has been drawn from a translation 
of the Preface and Table of Contents which is among hik 
papers] 

MA|MA’U-L AKMBAR 

OF 

HARSUKH RAI 

This compilation is the work of Harsukh Rai, son of 
^wan Das, son of Rai Basant Ram. a Sahkal Ebatrl, 

Rai Basant Ram was Governcff of Agra for many 
years, from the time that province was made over to 
Maharaja Jai Sin^ Sawai by Muhammad Shah, down to 
the d ec line of the Jat power. During this long interval 
of time, he is said, by hU grandson, to have acquitted 
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himscU with great credii in the estfiDatlon of all men. 
The authcr’4 greac-giandfather, Dya Ram, wa» diwan to 
Mubarizu-l Mdk Nawab Sarbulaod Khan. 'While he 
praiies bis own studious duposiiion, be censures the 
idleness of his contemporaxies. He observes that most 
people of his time, whether from their slothful nature, 
or on account of their numerous worldly avocaciens, axe 
averse to reading loi^ and elaborate works of the great 
writers and historians, who in a style of correctness, and 
even of eloquence, have very beautifully written with, 
their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and ability, 
given accounts of mouarebs of past ages; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for 
wise men, and affords examples to intelligent obterven; 
that as every narration respeaing cliose who have flourish¬ 
ed before onr time is a precept which improves the under* 
standing of sensible men, and every fact of former time is 
a precedent which inCTcases the knowledge of inquiring 
persons; and that as the study of this science is very 
beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opeus the eyes of 
the common people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to them; it had therefore been for a long 
time the ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the 
table of liberal persons to compile a boc^ in a very 
simple, tncell^ble, and concise style, which might form 
a collection of hist^ical subjects and a depository of 
facts, embracing an account of the great Rajas and powe^ 
ful Kings of \ilc extensive country of lilndustait, some* 
short sketched of the Princes of Persia from the ICaianian,. 
Sassanian and other dynasties, who raised the scondaxxl 
of sovereignty on the surface of the earth before the 
promuigadon of the Muhammadan religion; an account 
of the creation of Adam, a history of the Prophets, great 
Saints, the risii^ of the sun of the true religion, merooixs 
of the great Prophet, the benefactor of rnankind, hts holy 
Companions, sacred Imams, philosophers, pious men and 
the Muhammadan Rings who ruled over the countries of 
Iran, Tutan, and Hindustan, and wbo, having caused the 
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khutba to be read and jnoney coined in the name of 
Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
^e four quarters of tire world, a detail of rbe several 
the celebrated cities, ebetr rarities and wonders, 
the governors of the famous countries of the world, an 
.account of the Europeans, the New 'World which was 
xonquered by these wise people, a short detail of each 
iribe with its religion, commencmg from the creation of 
the world. Such was the work he undertook to compile 
from abitracts taken from credible works and authentic 
narrations, with a view that the hearers and renders of 
it ihight, with a little attention, obtain acquintance with 
the histoiy of the world. This object he was not able to 
accomplish, until he met with a patron in che person of 
Rai 5x1 Nainin, bis maternal uncle, on ^vhom a ridiculous 
and fulsome eulogium follows, extendir^ through two 
pages, which it is needless to repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 
iSHth year of the Hijra era, or fony'seexmd of Shah 
’Alain, and the ebronognun in the Preface, which is 
fcamed by combining Majma'u l Akhbor with another 
word, gives also 1214 a.k. (1790 a.d); but as he cairies 
down the history to the J220tb year of ihe Hijra (1805 
Aj>.), or the forty-eigluh of Shah ’Alam, as appears fran 
<ae of the iraodated Extracts which follow, it is probable 
that an incorrect date has been assumed, tn order to make 
it accord with the title ot the work. Though cbe work 
'll a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and 
3S well written, b is divided into eight bdoks (akhbar). 
Sind several chapters (khabr), ot which a full detail is 
given below. 

The Majtna'ul Akhbar is not uncommon. I know 
live or six copies, of which the best is in tlie possession of 
Kawab Mian Faujdar Khan, of Bhopal, through whose 
Undness I obtained the copy in my possession. 

CONTCNrS 

I. Tl:e institutes and notions of che andent Hindus 
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and rheir RuIua ia thirteen Chapters.—Chap. i. Crea¬ 
tion of the 'tvorld, and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16; 
ii. The Rulers and Rajas of Hindustan, from the time 
of Raja Man co the days of Raja Pand, father of Raja 
Judhishthar, p. 26; iit. Reign of Raja Judhuhthar and 
his Descendants, p. 50; iv. Raja Bisrawa and his Descen¬ 
dants, p. 121; V. Raja Sarwah and his Descendants, p. 
122; vi. Raja Dhuiular and his Descendants, p. 124: 

vii. Raja Bihtamajit, p, 126; viii. Raja 'Samundarpal 
and hk Descendants, p. ISO: ix, Raja Maluk Chand and 
his Descendants, p. 151; x. Har Prera and lii« Descen* 
danis. p. 132; xi, Raja Dabi xSen and his Descendants, 
p. 13S; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, p, 134; xHi. 
Rai Pnhaura, the lost of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 196. 

Book D. History of the Persians, in six Chaplets.— 
Chap. i. Their notions regarding the creatioo of the 
world and Mahabad, the first father of mankind, p. 142; 
ii, The followers of Mahabad. and their manners and 
customs, p. 147; ill The Kings of Persia, from the lime^ 
o£ Kaiumars, who is said tn he Ibc first King, to the 
period of Data (Davlus), son of Darah, who were called, 
the Muluks of 'Ajatn—Some of tbeir conieioporary 
Prophets, eminent Philosoplters^Rige of Alexander the 
Great, p. 155; iv, Alexander the Great^Klnga of Rum 
who ruled after hhn—A description of Rum, p. 252» 

V. The Maluku-t Tawaif down to ibc rise of Ardarfiir 
.tebagan, who ruled after Alexander, p. 296; vi. The 
SiiiSiniaiiB, from the ume of Ardashir Babagan to the 
period of Yaflifajitd, the last of the line, p. 299, 

Book ItX, History of the Muhammadans, in wn 
Chaplss.—Chap. I. dreation oE die World, p. JSG; jj., , 
Creation of the Jinns, p. 366; iii. Creation of Adam, p, 
368; iv. The gieat Prophets, p. 374; v, BinU^ aod rise, 
of Miihamiaad chief of 'the Prophets, p, 40; vl Th4 
great Khalifas, p. 461; vii. The twelve Jmams, p, 471; 

viii. The four Imaiua, founders of the Simnv doctrines, 
and ibc ten persons who are said to have gone to • 
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Paradise, p. 4dl; ix. The ’Ummayide Khalifas, p. 484; 
Xi The ’Abbaside Khalifas, p. 495. 

Booh JV. Rings of Yemen. Snlian# of Iran, Turan 

and other Countries, in eleven Chapters_Chap, i. The 

Tahirian Rings or Muluks of Khurasan, p. 555; ii. The 
Sultans of Khali or Gaopara, p. 586; ill. The SaEfarians, 
p, 543; iv. The Samanians. p. 545; v. The Dailamite 
Kings of Tnfcrnrlsian, p. 551; vu The Saljukians, p. 566; 
vli. The Kbwarlim-shahis, p. 565; vili.- The Atabaks, p. 
569; ix. The Rara-khitais, p, 577; x. The iHUft'iliana, 
578; xi. Changu Khan and his Besceiidanu, p. 587. 

Book V. The Kings who reigned after Sultan Abu 
’Sa’id. in twelve ChapteTS,~C^hap. i. 'the llkaniam, p. 
*681; ii. The Ghaupanians. p. 635; iii. Shaikh Abu 
Is'hak King of Persia, p, 634; iv. TTie Muzaffarians, p- 
685: V, Kings of Kart, p. 688; vi. The Saxabdarians, p. 
640; vii. The Sarwan-ahahls, p. 645; vih. The K»a* 
kuinlu rulers, p. 648; ix. The Ak-kuinlu Sultans, p, 650; 
X. The Saffavl Kings, p. 652; xl. Conquests Nadir 
Shah; xii, Ahmad Shah Abdali, and his Bescendants, 
-p. 692. 

Book VI. The Muhammadan Kings who ruled in 
Hindustan, in nine Chapters.—Chap. i. The Ghaznivjde 
Kings, p. 706; jl The Ghorians, p. 725; iii. The Khllji 
Ipriuces, p. 745; iv. Tughlik Shah and his Descendants, 
p. 767; V. Khi?r Khan, surnamed Kayai*i A’la, and his 
Descendants, p. 796; vi. The Lodi Afghans, p. 808; 
vii Amir Timur Gurgan and Ws Descendants, p. 822; 
•viii. Sher Shah and other Sur Afghans, p, 879; ix 
History of Humayun after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the u'roe of Shah 
*AlaTn Badshah. p. 901. 

Book Vn. The Rulers of the different Provinces of 
Hindustan, in eleven Chapters.—Chap. j. The Territory 
of the Dakhin, p. 1188; ii, Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve 
Sections-—Sect. 2, The BaJimani Dynasty, p. 1195; 
2, The ’Adil-shahi Dynasty, p. 1225; 5, The Nitam* 
jahaW Dynasty, p. 1254; 4. The Rutb-shahi Dynasty, 
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ij 1246; 5. Tiic “Imad-ahabi Dynasty, p. 1247; 6- The 
Barid-ahahi Dynwy, p. 1249; 7. Rulers o£ Khandesh. 

0 1250; 8. Rulers of Malwa, p. 1252; 9* SulLam oc 
Goiaitt. P. 1259; 10. The Mabtatcas, p. 1268; 11. DatOe 
wiib H*iaar Naik and lua son Tipi) Sultan, p. 1293; 

12 Niumu-l MuJk and his Dwendanis, p. 1299.—Chap, 
ill The Eaaiem Kings of Jaunpiir, p. 1507; iv. Kinge 
of Orissa and a description of die Province, p. ISIO; v. 
Piovincerof Bengal and Bihar and the Sultans and 
Governors who nilcd over them, p. 1512; vi. Proving o 
Allahabad and Oudh-JSinwah Burhanu-1 Mnlk Sa fldat 
Khan and hl« Dcscendnnu who governed them, p. 1545; 
vii The Rohdla Afghans who ruled in the territory of 
Kaiebr. p- 1889; vUi. The Bangash Afghans of FarruVha- 
bad. p. 1398; ix, The Jat Cbiefs, p, 1491; x. Najaf 
Khan; p. 1412; xi. The Pan}ab and the followers of 
Nanak Shah called Siklis, p. 1415. 

Book vni. Division of Couniria according to the 
EngUsli—Discovery of the New World—Tltclr mode of 
Govemniciii. In five Chapters. Chap. i. The Seven 
CUmaica, as described by the English; and account «>£ 
die Counuica of the New World, whicli were conquered 
bv them, p. 142$; il. An account of die Planets and the 
Siars p. 1425; ili. Tlic Eorih-Rtvcri-the tour divisions 
of the whole World, p- 1429; iv. The Countries of 
Europe—the Conquest of the New World—the Countries 
of the four Continents, and the Constitution of the Euro*. 
Of an Suites, p. 1480; v. The poescMions of the Englisli 
In Europe and Uindustau, and the rules of tbdr Goveni* 
mcni, in bve SeclioDB,—Sect. 1. The Kingdoai of England, 
which is the original country ol these people, p. 1461; 
2 A dcscriptioa of the City of London, the seat of 
their Gcrvemmcjit, p. 1468: 8. The mica of ibeir 
Govermnent. p. 1465; 4. Kings of England, p 1471; 
5. Account of the East India Company, p 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated 
by jnuwhis, and received revision from Sir H. M, Elliot.] 
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SXTRACTS 

Ttu Jals Of Bhnvtpur 

Aao% the farmer chiefs of liie tribe of Jals, Bajja Jai 
pre eminent. He was a zemindar of mavxa Sawani,. 
a village situated between Dig and Kumbher. He bad 
in attendance on him a body of nearly one hundred 
horse, consisting of his rcUunns. .The strong fort of 
Thun was the place of his rtjiidencc. Ho led n predatory 
life, and displayed great courage ia every excursion. He 
died, leaving behind him three sons, named Chunman. 
Badnn f*ingh. and Raja Ram. 

The Erst-njimcd son snccccdcd him in the cliiclship 
o£ the trJbej and as liis good fortune proved like waters- 
richly fercilizlng the Held of his successful career In lifCi 
he. on the occurrence of the tumult which followed 
closely on the Jcaili Aurxngzcb, Tcvoltcxl, and eKus 
laid ihc foundation uE bb fortune. Muhammad Fanukh 
Siyar, on ascending die throne, despatched Raja Jai 
Singh Sawai with an overpowering force co chastue 
Churaman, and as tlie Raja, after'a siege of one year’s 
duration, succeeded in reducing Churaman to the last 
extremity, the latter had sagacity enough to sow the seeds 
Of prudence in the field of gc^ forcune. By ouccrlng 
into St league with Saiyid Husain ‘Mi Khan Barba, who 
was in cha^ of the entire MlminiACration of the affairs 
of Che State, and jealous nf the power of Raja Jai Singh, 
he rescued ths store o( his treasure and greatness from 
the shock of nihCbnuAC. which was likely to prove as 
severo as that of lightning. Raja Jai Singh was obli^ 
to raise the siege of the fort <if Thun, aiul return wiUi 
malictous feeling engendered in him by the defeat of hl^ 
object.^ ThU dreanutance made Churaman so anogant, 
that the plant of his independent spirit givw up nnil 
touched the very heavens. At dm lime when Husain 
*AU Khau fought with the army of Mukuumad Shall. 


^[See Vol VIL {Oripml Rd.) pp. 514, 532.] 
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Churaman wa$ » presumptuous that be repearedly feU 
oil (he camp oi the Broperor, dud en^ed in plunder. 
He thus continued to incur public odium, dU the 
fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, when 
Raja Jai Singh and other of note were dcapatched 

with an effective force to reduce the fort of 'rhun, and 
cxteiminaie him, They employed their uctnoat ccertions 
to effect the purpose, and a$ the earthly career of Chun* 
nan was at an end, bis brother, Badan Singh, leagued 
with Raja Jai Singh, gave him all the infiarrnatlon that 
might tend to the ruin of Churaman, and thereby 
enabled the Raja to open the gate of the strong fort. 
Churaman, on seeing bis affain desparate. burnt himself 
in the magazine of the fort Raja Jai Singh levelled the 
fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up by 
a yoke of assefl, 

Raja Badan Singh, through the interest of Raja Jai 
Singh, became the succeuor of ChuramoTi, whose son, 
Muhkam Singh, fodeited the succession in consequence 
of his father's ofience. Badan Sic^, on obtain jog the 
chiefahip, built the forts of Bharepur and Waira, The 
fort of Bbartpur was made very strong, if not hnpregn< 
able. The ditch round it Is so deep that even the 
imagination cannot pass one half its depth. Its 
rampart Is so wide that it can admit of the passage of 
several carriages at a time, Besides (his. It is surround^ 
ed by forests, 

. It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of 
swallowing every day quicksilver of the weight o£ a pice. 
He had hundreds of eonco bines and twenty sons, On 
feeling hb sight defective in his latter days, and Ending 
amongst hii sons Suraj Mai to be the most ugadoux and 
wbe, he placed the reins of government in bis hands, 
and retired from die cares of State to pass the remainder 
of hia life in seclusion and peace, which be eujoy'ed up co 
the year 1174 a.h. (I7C0-1 a.d.), wiicn,he died, It is said 
of him that, in consequence of his numerous desetndanta. 
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he used to inquire always, when aity one (hem came 
Into his prcscni'e, m to who (be person was. 

Sum] MaJ> who, duriag the lifetime oi his father, 
was encrusted with the entire adinuiistradon of the 
affairs of the State, strongly foriihed the posts of 
Kumbher and and on Ms father’s death, when be 
.atuinud absolute power, he employed bis exertions For 
the extonuon of bis tenitoiy. The declining state of 
ebe Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making 
encroachments on the royal lemtoriea. In the reign ot 
Alimad 8bah, he was on fncndly terms with ‘WaziTU*] 
Mamalik Safdar Jang, and thereby placed bis affairs on 
a firm basis. He af&ded every aid and coumenaoce to 
the schemes of Safdar Jang. In chi year 1164 a.h. 
(1750*1 A.n,), when Safdar Jang directed a second time 
his army against Ahmad Khan Bangash, Siiraj Mai acted 
in co.upcratiun with him , u the head of an effective 
force. The war cemdnaring In favour of SaMaf'Jang. 
Sura} Mai obtained possession cf the province oC Agra, 
and became the master of the whde rnriimies of Mewac, 
and a tract of land as far as the neighbourhood of T>chli. 
yielding more than two Aron of rupees. This extension 
of his territories exalted his dignity to the very heavens, 
and contributed to augment the strength of bis force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horae and foot. HU 
subjects were in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a 
good government. In the year 1170 A.M. (17C6*7 AI».). 
when Ahmad Shah Abdali was on his march to Hinduscan, 
most of the Inhabitants of Behll, both high and low. 
took shelter in the tetri lories of Suraj Mai, who extend* 
•cd his protealon towards them, and created them all 
•with the respect due to their respective ranks. 

Jahan Khan, the Corninandcr4n*Chief of the army 
•of the Abdali, moved at ihc head of an overwhelming 
force to capture the feat Of Kumbher. and Suraj Mai 
•proceeded in an undaunted spirit to 'reuse him. Tn the 
year 1175 A,w. (1759-60 A.n.) Ghasiu-d din Khan Wazlr, 
l>elng dismayed by the approarh of Abroad Shah Abdali 
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<0 liinduscan against the Mahiatcas vith whom he bad 
entered Into R league, took refuge with Suraj Mai, who 
received hun courteously, and procecced him Cor x dme 
In his advetficy. Ijv this year» alaoi Suraj Mai took possession 
•of the fort tii AVbartfaad from the Emperor of Dehli. 

Wheu the legitimate son of 'Alamgir the Second 
ascended the throne of his father in the East, under the 
side of Shah 'Alam, and Najibu-d dauU Kohilla asium- 
cd the managemeut of the affair of State, and appointed 
Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of Shah *Alain, as the heir 
•apparent, Suraj .Mai fdt an ardent desire for the pos* 
session of DcliU, and with this object he mardied early 
in the year 1178 a.b. {17<>4 a^) with a considerable 
force against chat place in the spirit of predominant 
pride. Majn:m*d daula, dreading the prowess and 
sti’engih of Suraj Mai, entreated bioi lu abject terms to 
nrake peace; bur Suraj Mai refused, and prepared him¬ 
self for action, After both armies were drawn up in 
battle array, Suraj Mai, with a small force, unfortunate¬ 
ly advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of 
his enemy a party which, after having been plundered 
by Suraj Mai's army, were rccuraing to their camp, on 
Tx^cogniring him, made an attadt on him and put him to 
•death. 1 ^ event brought on, in the twinkling of an 
•eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the immeuae 
force nf Suraj Mai widiouc a HghL A drcumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the 
•deace of providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell 
to the lot of Najibu-d daula. 

Suraj Mai, however, had several sons, amon^ whom 
Jawahfi Singh, the most s-ngaclous, succeeded him. To 
Jivenge the death of his fa^er, Jawahir Sin^ marchal 
with a considerable force againjit Najibu-d daula, ac* 
•compani^ by Malliar Hao Mahratia and a body of the 
Ponjab Sikhs. >Iajibu*d daula, lakiog shelter in the 
ion of Dehli, applied himself to strengthifn the basdona 
and gates the fort and city. Jawahir Singh encamped 
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round ihe unk of ICuhan Dsa, ten mAes distant £rom 
l^ehli, And laid to the city. Cannonading and 

nuiketry continued fw four months, when the repmi 
of the arrival of the Abdali it 90|» disposed Na}ibu-d 
daula to put^ase peace, and he offered concessions to 
the MahratUi. The peace was concluded through the 
interpodtion of Malhar Rao, and both patties remained 
in their independent posUions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.h. A-®*) Raghu 

Mahraiia came nom the Dakhin, besieged Oedtad, and 
demanded tribute from Jawahir Singh, which obliged 
the latter to depute to Mm, for the purpose of negotiat¬ 
ing peace, Gos^ Himmat Bahadur and bis brothec 
Amrao Oir, who bad formerly, on the defeat of Nawab 
Sbuja'U'd da Ilia by the English, left the Nawah’s service, 
and entered that of Jawahir Singh. They now, &om 
avaricious motives, exdted by the bribes offered them 
by the Mahratus, deviated from recricude, and promised 
Raghij to betray Jawahir Siogh InU) hjs haods. Jawahir 
Singh, on leariung of tbia trea^ery, despatched a per* 
cion of his army in which he could place confidence, with 
instructions to fdll on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses, The two brothers, seeing 
the arrival of the troops in a hostile spirit agaltut them, 
gave up all for lost, and cook to ^gbt with some of their 
immediate attendants. Their equipage and baggage 
were all carried off as plunder. 

In short. Raja Jawahir Singh became mastei of most 
of the neighbouring territories. But in consequence of 
his having attained such glory and power, his pride was 
heightened Into vanity,' and his mind exalted with the 
im^nation of extending his conquests far and wide, fn 
the year 1182 a.h. (1768 a.o.) he called on Raja Madhu 
Sengh, lion of Raja Jal Singh Sawai, to surrender the 
'Pafgantu in the neighbourhood of Bhartput.* But 

®[S« Shniies In Indian Hittcry Part Ill^Xkahar 
Giilzar SkujaW] 
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Madhu Sisgh did not attend to bis call, Jawabir 
Singh quaneUed with him, and fitted out a large expedi' 
(ioix. Under pretetice oi perfoimiag ablution io the 
lake near Ajiiur, he marched in that direction, Madhu 
Singb, however, being aware of his hostile iotentionsi 
placed a select body hie troops under the comjLand 
of Harisbai Khatzi, a conAdemlal dependent, with 
inatnicilone to oppose Jawahir. who was prepared to 
take the held without any provocation. This Rajput 
force net Jawahir Siugh in the ocighbourbood oE Jai- 
nagar while on his way back from the lake. An 
obstinate battle took place, and the gallant charges made 
by both paxt/ee occsi>ioRed numben of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks oC 
the valiaot Rajputs, Raja Jawahii Sink's uoops could 
nut stand ground. Raja Harsahai, Gunsahai (bis 

brother-in-law), and most of the brave Rajputs displayed 
their valour, but fell at last oa the Bdd of bsttlc. 
Confidence and cour^ failed Jawahir Singh. With a 
dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpur, and 
became, in consequence of his ineifectua! encroachment 
and disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. 
He at last glutted bis vengeance by wresting the teniiory 
of Kamun horn Ritia Madbu Sin^. He then proceeded 
from Bhartpur to Agra, where a villain, whose name » 
not known, put bun to ddlh while engaged in viewing 
an elej^ani-fighc. 

Jawahir Siagh's brother, Ratan Siogb (another son 
of Suraj Mai), succeeded him. This Prince remained 
constantly in a state of intoxication, and wasted his 
precious moments In pleasure and indolence. A few 
days after his accejsiOQ, he felt seriously disposed to gafQ 
a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view made over 
a large quantity of gold to a dam^h oi the name of 
Rupanand, who had gjven out that he was a very skilful 
alchemist This indMduaJ, however, appropriated the 
gold to his own use, amu^g Ratan Singh with evasive 
stmicA. \W>en subterfuges on his part exceeded their 
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rcasoruble bouDd^, RsiUn Singh threalcned him with 
punUhreenc; sod the importer, being apprchecuive of 
the [oss ol his honour. i£ not his life, conducted him uti' 
atlendfd by any servants (o bis o^vn place* under 
pretence oC allowing him the alchemical discoveries 
made by him. On his arrival there, he put Racan Smgb 
to death by scabbing him with a knik. This event 
coining to the knownedge ol Che adherents of Katan 
Singit. lliey immediately killed the datv/esh. Ualan 
Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death* Kbcri Singh, hb son* only hvc years 
of a^* was installed by I he iDlnisters ol the State, and 
Nuwul Siugh, son of ^raj Mai, wa^ appointed regent; 
but one month afterwards, Mdien Kberl Singh died, 
Nuwul Singh became independent, and placed himself 
on tho gaildi> 

This Prince, being desirous of extuiiding hla tetri* 
toriei, wrested, in the year hi 96 a.h. {1774 /uo.), tbe fort 
of Balarogarh from Ajir Singfa* son of Bagu Jat. He aliio 
oreccaiDc the imperid force which bad been ordered to 
give mppoic CO Ajit Singh, and he became muter of 
Slkandra and several other places belonging to the crown. 
These conquests made him assume an air of liaughilness, 
until Najaf Khao,^ by command of His Majesty Shah 
Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for bis expulsion/ 
and succeeded in wresting from him the posi<t&uon of 
Paiiilabad. He waged vor with Nuwul .Singh in the 
neiglibourliooct of Hadal and Barsfloa. He was so 
fortunate that, neewieb standing a forest being simaied to 
his disadvantage, he gained a complete vktory over 
Nuwul Singh,, who being thus doomed to sustain a 
defeat, fortlEed himself in the fort of Dig< Najaf Khan, 
in a short tiroe and with little opposition, cSectctl the 
restoration of all the ujurped territories which »vere in 
posseMTon of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls 
AkbarabaJ, and afterwards marched to besiege the fort 


*[$«€ Sitpra, Studies In Indian Hfifory, Pari l£l.\ 
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or Di^. When ihc fon had been in a stale o£ siege 
two years, Nuwul Sin^ died. 

Kaojii Siug^, son of Svraj Mai, who was ihert at 
Bharepur, on hearing of hU brother's death, hastened u> 
Dig> apj^ied bimself to sQ'engUiening the gales and 
bastions of the fon, and animated the courage of the 
besieged. He killed Mull a Ahmad Khan HohiUa, who 
had been employed by hTuwuI Singh to protect the fort, 
but on Nuwul Singh's death aspired to the possession of 
ii himseli, It is through the exercions of Ranjlt Singh,, 
iliat the besieged held out for eleven months more, when, 
on the failnre of supplies, Kanjit Singh, seeing the 
desperate state his alHirs> surrendered. A few days 
afterwards, NajaC Khan captured the fon of Kumbhet: 
but the forts of Bhnnpur and Waira, with some other 
places, remained in the possession of Kanjit Singh. 

After the deatli of Najaf Khan, when the Mahrattas 
obtained a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh profess' 
cd subjection to Sindbia Fatel, the commander-in-chief 
of the Mahratta force. Sindhia, beir^ pleased with him, . 
committed to his charge, on the occasion of the march 
of his army in the direction of Jainagar, the forts of Dig 
and Kumbher, whlclt Najaf Khan had annexed h> his 
awn territories. 

When, in the year 1218 A.H. (1803 a-»,), the Briiidi 
overcame the Mahrattas, and to<^ possession of their 
territories, Kanjit Singh was prudent enough to acknow¬ 
ledge ostensibly the supremacy of the British; but in tbe 
owing year, on the occasion of the march of tbe 
united force of the Mabratia chiefs, Daulat Rao Sindbiax 
and Jaswanc Rao Holkar, against the Britirfi, he joined 
the Siabratras, in gratitude for their former good wrlf 
and regard for Wtn. When, in the latter part of die 
year, the British, after reducinjp chrougfa the wisdom of 
their policy and sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and 
Kisbangarh, gallantly determined to take the fort of 
Bharepur, he with a valiant body of Jats marched boldly 
to resist them. 
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li is said Lhac diesc Jaia, in spite of tbe supaior 
susogth of the BriLisb, Fell upon Lbem regardless of life 
^ mQtlu of fire, couunitted gim slaughter, and tlius 
xlisplayed their valour to the admiration of all who 
witnessed or heard of the fact. But when ibe rulers of 
Beii^ and Biliar, the potentates of the Dakhln such ai 
Haidar and Tipu Sul tali, the MablOCUs and odiers equal 
to Rustam and Isfandiyai, have been worsted by the 
Britiab army, what could be expected from that poor and 
helpless body? Their fight with the English is just as 
that of a musquito with an elephant, oi of a tooth with 
hre, a patrot with a hawk, or a goat with a lioni indeed, 
diese Englishmen emulate the great heroes who figure 
in andcnl history. 

The Mahraiia chiefs were presumptuous enough to 
continue opposing and harassing the English, until such 
rime as the most exalted General Lake, by bis prudent 
strokes of policy, and every sorf of kindness and regard, 
gained over Raujit Singh to espouse the interests of (he 
* British. He restored to Ranjit Singh the forts of 0ig 
and KisHangarh, and then made prepantions for the 
expulsion of the Mabraicas. Ranjit Singh enjoyed a 
high name io every direction of the world by bis attach* 
ment to the English. He died in the latter part of the 
year 1220 a.h. (1306 a.d.), leaving liis name immortal in 
the pages of history. 

The English Company 

Tbe Company, or the English merchants, sent thdr 
jigenu in ships laden with the productions of Europo 
for sale, and also with money in cash to purchase goods 
in Hindustan. They commenced ihdr busiruss in this 
country in the time of the Emperor Nuru d din Jahangir, 
and obtained &om bin several houses for the residence 
of their agents in the port of Surat. Afterwards, by the 
Emperor’s orders, they took several places from the 
Portuguese. Gradually ihev established their factories 
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in Bombay, MadTW, and other raaritime places in 
Hioduitan. 

In thu reign of Muhanmad Aurangrcb ’Alamgir, 
(hey obtained pemuasion to build a factory in fien^, 
and thua they laid the foundation of the dry of Calcutta. 
As long ax the rulers of India did not molest them, cbe 
Agents of the Company paid taxes into the royal treasury, 
like other mciehants; but when they were oppressed by 
Chanda Sahib, governor of Axcot, and Siiaju*d daula, 
grandson of Mahobai Jang 'Aliwardi Khan, ruier •of 
Bengal, they submitted their complaints to their King, 
and bdng reinforced by a royal army, they took posses* 
aion of Arcot and Calcutta. Uy degr^ they established 
their domimen is Bengal and Bihar. By the assbunce 
of Almighty Ood, and thetr good fortune, and tbrouj^ 
the aid of dieir armies, they achieved, as has been befw 
mentioned in this brief narrative, repeated victories over 
Shuja^u^i daula, and with great magnanimicy and 
generosity restored the country to him which they had 
conc^uered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed 
a divlaioQ of the English army on the fconKcr of his 
possessions, the pay of which was to be paid by him, and 
an intclljgcnl and wise English officer was alio appoint*, 
cd to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts 
of Benares, Jaunpur. Ohazipur, and Chunar, from Asafu^ 
daula, in consideration of his being confirmed in the 
masnadj and tliese places were annex^ to the Company’s 
possessions. When Asafu*d daula expired, after the 
quelling of the disturbances raised by Wazii 'Ali Khan, 
and the accession of Nawab Sa'adat 'Ali Kbait to the 
TTuunad, onobalf of the Oudh territory was ceded to the 
Company. 

In the end of the year 1217 a.h. (1802 a.p ), Madhu 
Kao left this perishable world, and Baji Kao, son of 
Kagliunaih Kao, succeeded him. Having been defeated 
by JaswMQt Kao Hnlkar, in consequence of his rninister's 
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dcicction, be requesr«d ai&ucaoce from ihu Lord Marquiir 
the Governor-General, who sent his brother, General 
Welleilcy, at the head ot a formidable army tar liis 
suceonr. Having thus recovered the goveromenc of Foona» 
he was again established firmly upon the masnad, Daula 
Rao Sin&iai Jasvvant Rao Holku, and Raghuji Ghotla,* 
the Mahratta ch:e&. having combined cogedter, prepared 
to fight with the Bogliah army. The Covernor-General, 
eeelng them bos tilely dfipoeed, ordered General Wellesley 
and other officers at diderent stations, in 180!i a.o., coneS' 
rornsponding with 1S18 a.h.j to extinguish (bc fire Of their 
opposition, and wrest from them the forts and the dric» 
which they had conquered. He also sent large supplica 
of treasure in all directions, and, as has been mentioned 
in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the JZnglisK 
farces were everywhere victorious, and all the territory 
and forts of these rebels fell into d)c hands of the Rritub 
warriors. Daulat Rao, Raghuji Ghosla, and other chiefs 
sued for peace, which the^ obtained, and enjoyed inns* 
quifUry and ease, According to the Governor General *s 
c?rdexs, some of the conquer^ cities artd forts were ro- 
cored to theiu. Jaswant Rao Holkaf, however, coiiLliiued 
still to bc refmetory, and having left the Dakhin, he now 
kindled the hre of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Ranjtt Singh Jar revolted, and 
began K> betray insubordination and insolence. Many 
English were slain in Hghcing with him, and on all sides 
round tbdr camp the forces ol Jaswant Rao co^mmenced 
plundering. General Lake with great vdowc and prudence 
did not move his foot f ro m the field of firmnew and |>ec- 
severance, and with great kindness and favour liaving rti- 
Tored the forts of Dig, KUhangarh, etc., to Ranjit .Singh, 
and made an alliance with him, directed his whole eSorit 
to the expulsion of Jaswant Rao, who, in bis extreoxe 
puidence, always took care to keep himself at a distance 

*WfUtiUy “ilfiojla" or “BhonsVi,’' buf see Vol. VXI. 
p. 265. Origifwl £<i,] 
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from cbc KnglUb uiillcry and fougbi ufier cbc M:shratu 
f3!<hian. He proceeded to the terdtory of the Paujab, 
%\'hcic ibe brave GenenJ also boldly pursued him to the 
environs of Lahore. 

In the mean time, the GovemoDGeneral, the Lord 
Marquis, having been removed from liis office, returned 
homi:, and Uie honourable, the great and noble Lord 
CornwaJlis, the now GovcrnorCencraJ, the |>raise of 
whose excellent character and good ronduii ia beyond 
the extent oF imagination, and in whose time and by 
whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipis 
Sultan was achieved, came from th^ east towards the 
western pert of the country with the intention oF quell- 
Fog Che disturbances and tumults which che Mahnitus had 
raised. 3vx on the 5 th of the month of Rajab, ISiSO a.r., 
corresponding with the lOth of October, 1805 a.Dv be 
died of some disease in the vidnicy of Oharipui; and all 
the English oficirs, as well as other people of all ranks, 
were much overwhclrncd by sorrow at his death. 

General Lake, according to the wde ts of the Govem- 
menc, purchased peace from Jaswant Rao Kolkor, at the 
rxpense of some treasure and tho rcsttnacion of the 
conquered icrricory to him, which belonged to the Raj* 
putana sates; after this, the General returned from tho 
territory of the Panjab to Dehli. 

In these days, che end of the yeai’ 1220 a.h., and (ho 
close of the fony eigbt year of Shah ^Alam Badshah’i* 
reign (may his domimon and sovereignty be prolonged to 
Btemityi) Maharaja Holkar came From the Panjab to 
Rajpntano, and tiicrc having raised the standard o£ 
triumph and succes, esubli^ed his rule, and is now 
engaged in exacting contributions from tlie Rajas and 
Rnis of that lerritory. The English retained the distrirca 
of DehJi and Agra in their own possession* General 
Lake triumphantly procMded from the capital to the* 
eastern part of (be country, and. Barlow having been>. 
appointed to officiate in place of the GovemoxGeneraly 
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look ch« managemeni cl the Governmenc affairs into his 
hands. 

tn short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Hindus* 
tan, whose heads touched the heavciis, and who from 
their dignity and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, 
now having eonsidned their safety to lie in repentance 
and obedience, could not raise tbeir heads from tbeir 
knees out o£ rcpect to this powerful people, and all the 
icbellious and turbulent character who always scratched 
die head of pride and vanity with the naih of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap their obstinacy upon the 
ground of submission, and did not place their foot beyond 
the bounds of respect to this body ^ wise meu, who, from 
their great humanity and liberality have subdued every one 
of iheir enemies. Whoever sought tbeir protection was 
TQueb honoured, respected, and created with great kind- 
new, and they fixed an allowance for bis maintenance... 

KASHIFU-L AKHBAR 
0 ? 

’INAYAT HUSAIN 

This “Revealer of News" was composed by 'Inayai 
Husain of Mahrard for Che instruction oE bis son, Irndad 
Husain, and the ediHcation of some of hfs friends, and 
occupied bim nine years. There is nothing whatever in 
it to warrant so much waste of time, for the hutodcal 
porth>o Is a mere transcript from his predecessors without 
a word of novelty. The geographitil chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to be found 
in the Badikatud Akalim. 'Inayat Husain does not 
hlcnsell' mention his authocicies, but the transaiber of the 

I have used adds in a posu^pt ibe monstrous asser 
tion that the author has consulted no less chan four 
hundred and eighty*Eour works iu the course of his com* 
pilarion. This information he professes to have derived 
from the author himself. 
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The exact yeai oT completion is not mentioned, but 
as noLice is taken of the death of Shah 'Alaro, and the 
accession of Akbar II., the work must have been compleo 
.cd subsequent to 1$2Q a.u. (1805 aj>.). The Kaskifii^l 
Ahhbar is not divided into books and chapteis. but the 
mosi promioenL divisions and subjects are the following. 
Some miscellaneous matters, such as a ‘'history of inven* 
tiom/' are necessarily omitted in this ahetcact oi contents. 

GONTSNT5 

Preface, p. 1; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Mahammad.. 
Gredau Philosophers, Eastern Poeu, p. 2: Versiheation,, 
Composition, Astrtmomy. and Physical Geograi^y, p. 101; 
The four Persian Dynasties and early Arabs, p, )l(i; 
'Ummsyides, ’Abbaaides, and the Dynasties which snosc 
m their lime. p. HI; Ghangiz Khan, and the Mughal 
Dynasties, 5a£avis, p. 172; Kings of Hindustan. Hindus. 
Chamivides> Gborians. Khlljis. etc., to Akbar 11., p> 201: 
Sikhs, Mahrattas and En^h. p. $14: Kings of the 
Dakhio, Gujarat, Malwa, Bengal. Jaunpui*, Multan. Sind, 
and Kashmir, p. $22; Descriptive account of the Subas of 
KindustSD, p. $81; Conclusion, p. 423* 

SinK^Polto. 425 pages, each containiug 25 lines 
Tberu is nothing in (he volume worth u^nalatloo in 
ibis place. 

I know of only one copy of ihe Kashifn-l AKhbfir^ 
which was franscribed in 126$ a.k. ^1847 ajj.) for Nawab 
Daula Saiyid Muhammad *Ali Khan Bahadur, by 
'Muhammad 'Arfan *Ali of Bareilly. It is dean ana 
correct 

ZUBDATU-I. AKHBAR. 

OF 

UMRAO SINGH 

This work is an abridgment of the S^hulaMtu-i Teworikh^ 
by Umrao Singh, of Benares, continued down to the ac 
cession of Muhammad Akbar II,, or rather to (he ap* 
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pcnDonent of Sir £. C^ebiook« as one of (he ConiiBis* 
sioners of che '* Coded and Gooquorod Provfncesi” an ora 
of inporcanco co Lhe author, as he seems CO have been 
employed by the BTitinh Government in the Kovenue 
department. The work opens in a manner which would 
lead us to suppose it die producuon of a Musulman 
nther than a Hindu. 

The Zubdalu-l Akhbar is divided into seven BookSj 
■oi whldi the first five are abstracted from the 
TawaTikh, a portion of his labour which the author cells 
ns occupied him fifteen days. He also informs US chat he 
was fond of studying history, and reading Arabic and 
Persian works, and was seldom engaged excepc in these 
agreeable occupations. One day, after reading the 
A!httia.UIu*l Tauarikh, it cainc into his head thac be 
would abridge that work, because he fouixd it tedious (i> 
persue so long a history, which was comprised in C56 
pages, each numbering 20 lines, and he wishes to save 
others the trouble he had experienced in ruming over m> 
many leaves. 

coNTSNra 

Preface, p. 1._ Book I. Description of Hindustan and 

the su&tts and serkars dependent on Dehli, with a state* 
jnent of the revenues collected horn each, p i; fh The 
Kauravas and Pandavas. p. 29; .1X1. The Hindu Rajas 
from the time of Parichic. including an account of 
Bikramajit, p. 4fi; IV> The Muhammadan Sovereigns of 
Ghazni, Lahore, and Dehli, including the Ghaznividcs, 
Choriana^ Slave Khiijis, Salyids and Lodis, p. 77: 

V- The Tlmurian Dynasty from Bahar down to the 
close of Aurangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Sur Afghan Dynasty, p. 12S: VT. From the reign of 
Bahadur Shah co the death of Shah ’Alam, including an 
account of Nadir Shah, the Abdilis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, 
and English, p. 235; VU. Accession of ' Muhammad 
Akbar II., the capture of the foru of 'Aligarh, Kamona, 
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<tc^ and che dur^tioo oi rcigiu from Judh^hthai to 
Shih 'Alan, p. 55$. 

Thia ^^ork contaliu notbin^ in macca: or manner 
tYordiy of mmUrion. 

Tbe only copy which I know of the Zubtlatv^ 
AAhpar i» h) the pouci»ion of dm Sadr Sakksht of 
’Aligarh. It containa 612 pag<s, wicli 16 lines 10 ch$ 

page. 

MLTNTAKHAB.I KHULASATU-T TAWARIKH 

OF 

KAM PARSHAD 

'This is not an abridgment of the Xhulasatu-i Tattiankh, 
^8 Che nunc might lead os to suppose, hut a brief abstract 
History of IndU, made without any reference to that 
work. 

The Muntakha^ has no Preface, and begins without 
amy preliminary praises; but at the end, the copyist says 
that it was composed by a penon named Kam parshad. 
It is of TKt use except to the merest begiuner. It is 

chiefly devoted to the Timurian .Suvercigna_one psge 

only being given to the period which preceded them. 
The work ends with the accession of Akbar U., and 
<ontains 40 pages of 15 lines each; but some tables are 
.added from the Jam^i Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy 1 know of belongs to Nawab 'All 
Muhammad Khan of JhaJjai. 

AKHBAR-I MUHABBAT 

OF 

NAWAB MUHABBAT KHAN 

A genera! History of India from the time of the Ghazni- 
vides to ilie accession of Muhammad Akbar U.. at the 
close of the year 180$. 
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Tlitf author Nsvtab Nfuhabbat Khan 15 • not to be 
confounded widi hia contcioporary and namesakes the 
second son of Kafii Ralimai, favourably known as the 
author of Muhabbat, ^ granuuex and diciionary 

of the Pushtu language. ‘HTiicen in Persian. A loanus* 
dipt of his work in the East India Library has been 
much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dom, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is 
author also of the, poem called Asrar-i tAuhabbat, having 
called bis two chief works, like Che anchor to whom this 
arcide is devoted, after his own name— Muhabbat. M. 
Gucin de Tassy devotes an article to him in his Hisloirt 
di la LUtcraiwc Hind^i it Hindoustani. 

The style of the author of the Akhbar-i Mvhabbat is 
slovenly and inaccurate, as is often observable in workft 
written in India by foreigners from Afghanistan. He 
dwells with peculiar pleasure upon the deeds of hiS 
ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, which he traces 

through Biler Khan, Borya Khan, Saul. Abraham and 
KoBh, up to Adam. 

The work is in too aliridged a form to be of much 
use, except lowaid^ Qic end. where the authur expands 
(he narrative, giving an unusually minute account of the 
Burra ui invasions, and some of the transactions of Shah 
'Alam's reign, ro which he assigns only thirteen* yesrs. 
coninry to the usual mode of reckoning, Certain por* 
cions also of the reigns of Jahangir and hia successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recount¬ 
ing the exploits of Darya Khan, Khan Jahan Lodi, 
Bahadur Khan, Diler Khan, and other heroes of tho 
author's race and family. 

In his Preface he quotes several authorities, as Aftbttr- 
natna by Abud Fail, an anonymous history of Shababud! 
din Gbori. an anonymous history of 'Alau d din Khilp. 
the Tarikfi-i Afaghana by Husain Khan, Che Zafar-nnma 
hy Sbarafu^d din, the TimuT-nama of Hatifi, Babar's 
Memoirs, the TarfA^*i Akbari by Ata Beg Kazv^i, the 
Kitabi AkbarShchi by Shaikh lUahdad Fatzi. the 
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Tabokat-i Akbcri by Nizamu-d din Ahmad, che Ikbai- 
nama o£ Mu'Carnad Klian, che Autobiography of Jahangir, 
cbo Tarikh-i Shah-Jahani by Waris KJun, the rarUA-t 
^Alamgiri by Muhammad ILazim, two works under cbe 
name of Tarikh-i BahadvrShahi, the Tarikh-i Mukam- 
mitd-Shahij AhmadShaki, Shah ‘AlanyShahi^ the Tflnik^-i 
A<35^min by Maulana Shahabadi, the Mahabharat, 
Ramayam, Vishnu Purank, the Bhagavota, Jog-bashishi,. 
Singhasan Battisi, Padmaurat, the Rajauali oi Bbao lUcb 
and Raja Tarangmi. 

Most of these are of ordinary cuirency, and am often, 
qiuxed in Prefaces without being read- The perusal, and 
even the existence of the anonymous works, nuy be 
doubted. Pic mentions also the history of Nasiru*d dia 
and Mahmud by 'Umuri, and the Tarikh-i Pirox^kaki 
by ’Izru-d din, though why either should be quoted ic is 
impossible to say, inasmuch as only two lines are devoted 
to Firoz Shah's reign, and only thirty pages to the endie 
Khliji and Tughlik dynasties. In the Gbaznividc dynasty 
he follows the words and the defective airangement of 
the Khulasotu-t Tawarikk, which he docs not quote, 
ascribing* like that work, orUy seven re^ns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another imtnnce of tbe shameless fraud* 
of which we have shown the author of the Khukuot hini' 
self to have been guilty. 

He ioiorms us that in the latter part of his bistoty 
he benefited by the verbal iaformatiOR derived from bis< 
father, uncle, brothers, and other trustworthy persons. 
He quotes also two new works, tbe Darya-i Dilari and the 
f Diltri, which most probably relate to the achieve¬ 
ments c^ his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the* 
TuTikk4 Manazila-i Futuk, the Tarijyj** Ibrahim Khan, 
and the Nigor’nama4 Hind, or if he did not, that he and 
the authors of these works all copied from the same 
original authority.] 

5. 
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C0NT1NT$ 

Tbu PrcfacDi an uccouiic o£ the urhvai oC die 
Hnccstors m HindusUin, the Pairiurdui ’Ali» 'Abdu-t 
Kacliv Jilani, Salai Maa'ud, die twelve Itnajiia, dm conquest 
oC BcJigal. BikrHinajic, uDd otlicr niisecMajicous niuUcrs» 
p. L; llie Cliftzuivides. p. 100; The Chlorides, Xbilju, 
«ic.. |>. I SI; lhil>ar> p. 150; Uuiuayuii, p. 160; Akbar, p. 
197; Jal»am;ir, p, 206; Shah Jnhan, p. 210; Aurangzeb. 
p, Uuiaclur Shub, and un account <ir iLc p. 

420; Jaliuiidot Sbuh, Purrukh Siy&r, etc., p. 430; Miihaui* 
2 uu<i Shall, witli ucccruuc.i of the English. Jnu» Maivabv 
of Oiulh, Nadir Shah, etc, p- 407; Ahmad Shah, p. 6SO: 
'Alunigii 11., p. 099; SliaU ’Alam. p. 726; Mubantnmcl 
Akbai. p. 768. 

Si^R-^vo., cuutuiiiing 782 ul' 17 lines eadi. 

1 have seen but one copy of thix work, and^ihat is 
m (he poswssiou of one ot die descendants of the 
aurlior. 

P’bc Extracts, lianslatctl by a munshi, were revised 
hy Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

BXTBACrS 

Saundfklion o/ the city of Cafcutlo by Chemh (Job 
C/ictTJiC':k), nhtef of Iht Byigiish Lribt 
'Calcutta focinei’iy was only a village? the revenue of 
which was assigned for the expenses of the lempiv of 
Kali Devi which stands there. As in the Bengali 
language the words Karca and Kat mean the proprietor 
•of that Kali, in courao of time, by the elision of the t, 
it beg:en to be called Calcutta.^ I nnw proceed to «ui at* 
count of the foundation of the city, and how chc 
Honourable Company's factory was maintained at 
Oholghat* and Mughalpura, near Hughli. Suddenly, at 
^bout suiiwr, when the En^ish o6tcct$ were at their 

^This is not vsry logical or eomprehemiblc. 

^CalUd Oolgoi hy Orme—^'fragments,^' p. 281 . 
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<luiuur, a violciii bore oiosc in the river, aiul Cell with 
audi force upon the »hQre cb:it the f^ictory wa» in daugci 
4 j{ fiiiUng down. The officer ran out in great consterna¬ 
tion and savcKl their lives. All the goods and property 
were destroyed by the water, and u Cuvv men and Hcvcnil 
animals lust Uicir lives. Chanak, chdr ohief, having 
purchased the Buiuirasi Uagh. which belonged to the 
Co^npany’d agent hi Gbul^^at, iicur the city, cut down 
the trees, and fouiuled u factor)*, the buiUlings of which 
were raised two uitd llirec storks Jligil. When chc com¬ 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed 
in, tUc nobles and chief men uniong dtc Saiyids and 
Mughals, who \vcru gruai merchant, went to Mir Nasir. 
faujdnr of Httgliii, and dcclarcHl time if die strangers 
wm: allowed to ascend their lofty houses, they, the 
MttghaU, woithl be gFC‘<itly dishonoured, seeing that the 
persons of dicii femaleA would be cxj>oscd to view, 
The faufdttr sent a rcjxjrL of die'Truitier lo Nawab Ja’far 
Khan, and directed the Mughals ajid other priiidpal 
inhabitants of tUcf place to accompany iu Tiiey all 
complained l>cforc the Nawab, who Issttcd orders to tho 
fevj^y, to the c€ccC that not another brick or timber 
fihoiild be allowed to he raised. The feiijdaT, immediate¬ 
ly on receipt of the Order, prohibited all the niuaons and 
carpenters Croat carrying ou the work, and ordered that 
no one should go to the factory. Thus the work 
remained imlinisUcd. Chanak, with great indigna¬ 
tion, prepared to light; but as he had a very small force, 
and only one vessel was present at tlicnlmc, while elm 
Mughals, who were joined by the powerful favjdar,^ had 
AWtmbled in great number, he saw no advantage in 
Ukiiig aay hostile measure against them, and woa 
obliged to weigh anchor. He bad a burning glass io bis 
ehip. with ’Which, by cooeentrating the sun’s rays, he, 
burnt the river fa« of the city as fer as Cbandemagore. ' 

^IJis fi&me was Abdu-l Ghan\^~S«t Ome's “/fag- 

fnenli,*' p. 281. 
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With u view 10 avenge ibis injury, ihe fwjdar wrote to* 
the police station at Malihua, with orders to ^lop die 
vessel, prepared au iron chain, cich link oE which was 
ten sirs in weight, and having made it in length equal 
to the breadth oF the river, kepi it ready and made it 
hnu to ibe wall o£ the Cort. The chain being extended 
across the river, the vessel was thu^ intercepted; but 
Chanak cut through die chain with a European 
sword, and went on his way^. He took his vessel oui co 
sea, and proceeded towards the Qskhin. 

in those days die r.mperor Aurangreh wax in dial 
part of the kingdom, siraJcencxI hy his enemy Cor provi> 
tioQs, aod his camp wait reduced to starvation, Upon 
this Che diicT of the factory in the Canucic sent vessels' 
laden with grain, showing great comidcratioo Cor the 
chrone, and proved of great service. TTic Emperor was- 
mucit pleased with the English people, and ileslred U> 
know Lbc Honouiablc Company's wishes. The English 
chief requested him to grant a saruid and farm^n, giving, 
pecoission to est^lish factories in Vll parts of the 
kingdom, and particularly in Beogal. The request was 
grsnttxl, and the royal orders exempting the Honourable 
Company's ships from cu^ilciin dnlica, (ixiug a sunt of 
three thousand rupees as a ptshkasli to be presented to 
the bafthshi of the port, and giving permission for the 
esuhliabmenc of factories, were issued. Chanak retuTned* 
with the royal farmaTV from the Dakhin to Bengal. 
He sent bis agents with die pukhash and some 
presents to Ja'far Khan, and obtained permission to erect 
a factory in Calcutta, Cbanak accordingly erected 
,a new factory at .the place where lie anchmed aftet 
reluming from the Dalthin, which is known by the name 
of Chanak. He founded the ciry and populated it. 
and g^ive a siimulus to the trade of Bengal. Th^t 

*/« the account of Job Chamock in Orwe'.f “Frag¬ 
ments/' p, 282, this forcing of the iVoh chain at Tiliart' 
pura is mentioned. 
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factory is well known to tUis day by the name of tbc 
Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a large city, situated oq the banks of the 
Bhagirati. h is a large port, and the great mart of the 
trade of the Honourable Company and tlicir dependents. 
'Small vessels called salap (sloops?) every year trade with 
this port from China, Europe, and other couatries. and 
aluiosL at all times some arc at anchor there. In these 
days this city is tJie residence of the chief EngUsh officers, 
and the diy and its dependencies are considered their 
property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plutcred with lime or mud. The land, on account of 
its vicinity to the gca, zs very bxackisli and damp, and 
hence the houses are raised two or three gtoricg high. 
The lower apaitments are not he to be inhabited. The 
buildings arc like those of Europe, airy, spacious, and 
commodious. The city is 'very la^e, and all constructed 
of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, Armenians, 
and other inhabitants, are also opulent mcrcbance, The 
water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, 1& 
not drinkable. IT any person drinks it, he Is sure to 
suffer. In the hot <*uid rainy seasons it becomes peculiar* 
ly bitter and saline, and consequently drinking water is 
procured from tanks. The sea is forty kos distant from 
the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide occur every 
day and every ni^t. Ac full moon the bore rushes in 
for three days with unusual violence. It pregents a 
curious and wonderful scene; it throws some boats on 
the shore, and breaks others to pieces; those which are 
not near the shore receive no injury from it, and there* 
lore no boat, large or small, is left there unanchored. 
In the same manner, towards the end o£ the lunar 
month, the water rolls io with great violence for three 
days and nights. These high floods are called homan 
in the Bengali language, and that which takes place 
daily is termed joivar-hketa. 

A znud Eon cowards ihe south, outside the city,'con' 
istrucced after the English model, is very marvellous. 
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lu priue is beyond all ocprcssion; it Is well woiUt. 
seeing. Thu wuil whicli encircles jc appears 1 q every 
direcdon low from ihc ouiside^ Jusc like lUc einbank- 
mcQC of a tank; bui looking at it from the iiulde it 
appears high.’ Very Urge and lofty buildings are erected 
with In it, and much skill is shown in tlic e ndrt construc- 
don of this fort. There are many other wonderful and 
excellent works in this diy. A» regards ihc beauty of 
the bulldljtgs and various novel Lies, there is no city like 
Ibis in the whole oC Hindusuo. except hliah'Jalianabod. 
which is incomparable. Its only defects arc that the air 
is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the soil 
damp, to such a d^Cc that the Onors of the houses, 
although made <if briidcs and Hme, arc still, from the 
excess of cuoisturc. always damp, and the walls abo arc 
wet to the height of cwo or three cubits. For four 
months in the winter the climate is not so unhealthy: 
but for ciglit inontlis during the snnnucr and rainy 
xeasons il i» very injurious. 

Calcutta is a wonderful city, In the cuunir)' of llang. 

It is a specimen of both China and harojig. 

Tu buildlnga arc hcarDattnctiiig and dcllglitfal. 

Their hcada are exalted fo the licight of iliu sky. 

The decoratibus executed in them by .skilful persons 
Fxhlbir a variety of good colourb and beautiful , 
drawings. 

From the t>caucy of the works of the European aru'sfc. 
The of file spectator arc ovcrpowcrol. 

The hat*wearing Englishmen who dwell In tltcm 
All speak the truth and have good disposiUoiw. 

As arc the dwellings, so arc their occupanis- 
How con I sulfidcnrly indite their praises? 

The roods made of puundoi hrick arc so level. 

That the morning breezes sweep away all the din 
from them, 

In all die lanes persons whose faces are like the moon: 
take dictr walks. 
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So that ^ou would say the ea^ch was bathed in 
moonlighu 

One U like the moon, the other like the planet 
Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that o£ Venus. 

A .1 a multitude of persons like the planets roam in 
every direction. 

The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. 

You will sec, if you go to ihc bazar, ail the excellent 
things of the world, 

All things which arc produced in any part of the 
' inhabited world 

Are found in its baiar without difficulty. 

If 1 nUciript to write in praise of the marvels of the 
city, 

I'Jic pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every depee 

That it combines the beauties of China and Farang. 

Ihe ground is us level as the face of the sky. 

And the roads in tt aic as straigfu as the line of eJic 
equator. 

Vcople go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as thi.s in country of the Bengalis 

Nobody has seen or heard of in the world. 

Account of Farasdango 

Grandernagore. alios Farasdanga, is twelve from 
Calcutta» and there is a faaory in it belonging to the 
French Christians. It is a small town on the banks of 
the Bh^irail. An officer on the part of the King of 
France remains there to govern the town and manage 
the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, CbOchra 
(Cbinsura) is in posseision of the tribe of Walandiz 
fHolIanders), This olace zs a li Ule to the rotith of the 
port of Hugbli. and U one kos to the north Of Paras’ 
danga. In like maDoer, Seorampur (Serampore), which 
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is Also situated on the »me scream, and opposite co 
Chanak, has a factory of the tribe of Danamar Denmark), 
by which name the scatioD itself is soroctimes called. 
In these places no other rule prevails than that of the 
nation which owns the factories. 

1 again resume my original subject. N^wab Ja’Iar 
Khan, towards the close of his life, built on bis own 
^firoperry. which lay co the cast of the city of Mursliidaba<l, 
a gAn;, a k^tra, a ui 08 <]ue. a minaret, a rusurvoir, and u 
large well. He also raised hU tomb at the foot Of the 
stairs oC the mosque, with the view that by that means 
it might not soon get injured, and that by the forcunate 
contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly be 
made in his name. As hU end apjiroached, having no 
aon, be appoiuted as his representative and succcasoc 
Sarfarar Kh^, his dau^tci’s son, whom he had brought 
up from infancy, and cooslgneJ to his core all public 
treasure, the buried wealth, funuture, and aU the 
privileges appertaining to the Nimm and the Emperor. 

The Sixth Year of the Reign of Ahmad Shah 
la this yvar, 'Imadu^ Mulk {Ghadu*d dio), having 
secured the concutrencc of Malhar Mahr&tta, attacked 
Suraj Mai Jat. who was one of the dependents of Safdat 
Jang. Suraj Mai, having taken refuge in one of his 
forts, wrote to Ahmad .Shah and Intiaamu-d dauU, 
representing that if ^Irnadu*! Mulk, joined by the 
Mahratias, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Watarat. Intizamu'd 
daula saw the evil, and persuaded the limperor to 
proceed, on pretence of hunting, cowards dikandra.. 
where Holkar Mahratia suddenly made an attack upon 
the royal amy. Ahmad Shah with his mother, Intizamu-d 
daula. and some Other followers, lied. All the royal 
camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plunde^ 
by the Rajputs. Malika Zomaniya, the daughter of 
Farrukh Siyar, with other ladies of the royal household, 
were captured by the Mahratla and received into his 

/ 
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zenana, and chc bonoui ct the family of Timur received 
a deadly wound.* 

'Imadu'I Mulki on receipt of tliis inteUig;eiiec, 
ubandoned tbe &iege of the Jac’& forts, and in company 
wi’th Malhar Hao Holkat and Samnmu*d daula» the 
commandant of artillciy, relumed to Dchli. There, in 
concert with ebe chief officers of the throne* he fine 
kfJlcd Indramu-d daula, hfs maternal unde, and then 
assumed the rank of ioazir for himself, under the title 
of GhateVd din Khan. He inok Ahmad Shah and bi$ 
mother prisoners, and treated them with every indignity. 
The pen now aims to other macten, ni»l, if God please, 
the present subject shall be hereafter resumed. 

Thf M7ihamm/i<lctns and Chritiianf in Malibar and the 

Dahhin 

Let it not be hidden from the sun'rcsembling minds of 
those who undcntarid the value of the gems of intelhg* 
cQce, that, previous to the rise of MuhaJiimadanism, the 
Jews and the Christ! am had iniercoursc, ae mcicbaou, 
with most ol the ports of die Dakhio> such as Palniar* 
and othcR. Having become familiar with the people of 
that country, they cgtabliiihcd their residence in some of 
the cldcs, and built bouses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojourned for laany years. 
When the great scar of MuhammadaaisxD appeared, aud 
(he rays of that world enlightening sun shone froni the 
cast to the west, gradually the countries of Hindustan 
and the Dakhin were also benefited by tbe light of the 
Mubajnreadan law, and intercourse of the Husulmana 

^Grant Duff (History of the Makrattas, vol, ii. p. 78) 
snyi merely that the haggoffe teas plundered. Scott ays 
that after the oulery and plunder, the ladies were releas¬ 
ed and furnished uiUk an escort to DekU..^Coit, History 
of the Deccan, vol. ii. p. 229. 

^Perhap Palnad, the name of the district in which 
Calic^tt is situated. 
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with that couau 7 be^aa. Many oi th« kings and rulers 
ol that country espoused the Muhammad^in tilth. The? 
Kajas of the pores o{ Ooa. Dabali and Chand, ctc^ 
allowed all the Musulinarx who came there from the 
different parut of Aiabb to actllc ou the seashore, aud 
treated than with great honour and respect. For this 
cause the Jews and Christians burned with the hre oi 
envy and malice. But when the countries oi the Dakhin 
and Gujarat came into the possession of the Kings of 
Dehlii aod Islam was established dn them, the Europeans 
put the seal of silence un their lips, and never uttered 
a word of animoaliy or oppoiition, till at lengLli. ubout 
the year 900 Art. (1495 aj>.}, when weakness and dis¬ 
order found choir way into the government oi the 
Sultans of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christiaos receiv¬ 
ed orders from their King to build tlicir forts on the 
shore of the Indian Oo^. In the year 904 a.>(. (1499' 
A.o.) four ships of the same people arrived at the port* 
of KandaVta’ and Kalrkot (Calicut), and having made 
themselves acquainted with the circumstances of the 
place, they rccurued to their own country. Next year six 
vessels came and anchored at Kniikoh The Portuguese 
petitioner! the chief of the place, who ^vas called Samuri 
(7aiQorln), to pcohibii die Mulumunadans from inter' 
I'cunt with Arabia, remarking that they would bcne&c 
him mucli more than the Muhairunadans could. The 
Samuri, however, gave no heed to their prayers, but the 
Christiana began to deal harshly with the Muliaui' 
madans in all their tiansaaions. At last the Samuri. 
being provoked gave orders that the Christians should 
he slain and plundered. Seventy persons of rank were 

*The passage of Firishta, from which this account 
seems to be taken, and which u abstracted from the 
Tu/i/rt£u*l Mufokidin (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 5S4), has 
"Koiladi’' but the lithographed origin^, which, as 
ttsualj differs very much from the translation, has 
*'Kandaria." 
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deairoyed among tbc Cljxlstianii. and Uioac who lemain* 
ed embarked on the vessels, aiid thus saved themselves. 
They landed near the city oI Koji (Cochin), the chief 
ol which was at hostility with the Samuri. They obtain¬ 
ed bis pertniaion to build a fori, which they completed 
hurriedly in a very short time. They demolished » 
mosque on die «ca*»hore, and made a Cinisdan church of 
it. This was i\w. hr.st fort which the Christians built 
in India. 

Witli the s;>u«v expedition they built a fort at Kanur 
(Cananuix*^. niul i<> iJielr entire suiisfoctlou engaf^'cd io 
Ute trade of fx’ppci' and dry ginger, preventing others 
from engaging i« the «n»c JrafTic. On this account the 
Samuri r.iucd an urtuy, and liaving killed the son of the 
diwt of Ccebin, plundered titc country and remrned- 
Thc lieir.s of those who were slain again collected their 
forces, niiftod the standard of sovereignty, and mitwed 
the population of the countrv to its former suite, iiy the 
advice of the Firlngis they built ships of war, and the 
chief of ClaiiJinorc followed tljcir example. This excited 
the anger of the Samuri, who lavislicjd immense treasure 
upon an army raisc^d for die purpose of attacking Cochin.; 
hut as the Firlngis always gave their assistance to its 
chief, the .Samuri returned twice unsuccessful. He was 
at last obliged to Acnd his ambassadors to the Rings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin. and Gujarat, complaining to them 
(rf the outrages of the Chrisliaru, and imploring their 
aid. He aUo at the same time represented their dis¬ 
respect towards Islam, and thus exdccd the wrath as 
well as the zeal of those Princes. The SulUn of Egypt, 
Manser Ghori, sent one of his oflicers named Anir 
Huaaln with thirteen ships (gftrah.<) full of fighting toen 
and munitions of war towards the coasts of Hindustan. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat also prepared $evem] sbipa 
to oppose (he Fitingis, and despatched them from the 
ports of Diu, Surat, Goa, Dabal, and Chand. The Egyptian 
vessels touched first at Diu, and joining those of 
Gujarat, sailed towards Chand. where the Firlngis had 
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assembled. This force v.ras sugmeuted by forty vessels 
of xbe Samuri. and some from the port of Babal. When 
the junction was effected, a fire-sbip of the Fiiingis, 
without beirm observed, suddenly fell upon their rear, 
.and the whole surface of the water was instantly in a 
bUze. Mabk Ayar. the chief of Diu, and Amir Husain, 
prepared to oppose the enemy, but all to no avail. 
Seversl E^ptian ships were taken by the enemy, 
numerous Muhammadans drank the sweet water 
martyrdetn, and the Firingis returned victorious to 
thdr port, > 

It was during these days that Sultan Salim of Uum 
•obtained a victory over the Ghorl Sultans of l^gypt, and 
thus their dynasty dosed. The Samuri, who was the 
originator of all these disturbances, was disheartened, and 
the Firingis obtained complete power; so much so, that 
in the montli of Ramazan, 91.'5 sm. (Dec, 1509 a.d,), they 
.•came into Kalikoc, set the Janui'-Tnusjid on fire, and 
swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next day. 
the Palnadis collected in large numbers, and falling 
-upon the Christians, killed five hundred men of rank, 
and many were drowned in the sea. Those who escaped 
Uk n^ord /led to the port of Hiilim (Coulon). Having 
entered into friendly relations wiili zamindar of that 
place, they erected a forcress for their protection about 
.half a farsikh from the dty. 

In the same year they took the fort of Goa, belong¬ 
ing to Yusuf ’Add Shah, who retook it by strat^em; but 
after a short lime, the Firingis, having bribed the governor 
of the place with large sums of gold, again became its 
masters, and they made the fort, which was exceedingly 
strong, the seat of their Government. This made sorrow 
and grief prey upon the health of the Samuri, who 
expired in 921 a.h. (1515 A.D.), His brother, who sue- 
"Ceeded him. rolled op the carpet of destruction, and 
pursued the path of friendship with ibe Firingis. He 
gave them ground for a fort near the dty of Kalikot, 
.and took an agreement from them that he should be 
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allowed co send four ships laden with pepper sjkI dry< 
ginger to the ports of Arabia* For some tune the 
Kiringis observed these tennsi but when the fort was 
completed, they prohibited his trading in those articles, 
and began again lo practise all kinds of tyrafiny and 
persecution upon the foUowcrs of Islam. 

In like manner, the Jews of Krangliir (Cranganor^, 
observing the weakness ^ the S«tmuri, advanced tlieix 
foot beyond the proper limit, and made a great many 
Muhammadans drink die cup of martyrdom. Th& 
Samuri, repenting of his cbnceaslons, marched towards 
Granganore. and so entirely extirpated the Jews that not 
a trace of them was found In that leod. After this, join¬ 
ed by all the Musulmans of Falnad, he proceeded to 
Kalikoc, and laid siege to the fort of the Flringis, which* 
he reduced with great difficulty. This increased the 
power and pride of the Palnadis, who, according to the 
terms of the original agreement with the Flringis, began 
lo send their ships full o£ pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the. 
pons of Arabia. 

In the year 9S8 a-h. (1581 a.d.) the Flringis founded 
a fort at Jaliat, six kos from Kalikot. and prevented the 
sailing of the Palnadl vessels. About Che same time, 
daring the reign of Burhan Nizam Shah, the ChristlanA 
built a fort &t Rivadandn, near the pore of Cbaul, and 
took tip their residence there. In the reign of Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 941 a.h. (1584 aj>.). they took 
possession of the ports of Swalli, Daman and DIti, wliidr 
belonged to the Kings of Gujarat, and in the year 948 
A.H. (1586 A.D.) they fully established themselves at Gnin' 
gsinore by force of arms. 

Ac this time Sultan Salim of Rum determined to 
expel che Flringis from the ports of India, and make* 
himself master it them. With this view, in the year 944^ 
A.R. (1537 A.D.), he despatched his minister, Sulaiman 
Badshah, in command of one hundred vessels, and he. 
having wrested the port of Aden from Shaikli ’Amr, soir 
of Shaikh Daud, whom he put co death, sailed to the ports 
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of Dili, and there made preparations for wav. He waa 
nearly viccorioua, but, for want of provisians ^nd trea¬ 
sure, he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Rum. 

In the year 96S a.il (1556 a.d.) the Tarsiis (Christians) 
were in possession of the ports of Humiur, Muskat, 
Sumatra, Malacca, Mangalore, Negapatam. Barcelore, 
Ceylon, and Bengal, to the very borders of China. In 
all places they built their forts. Btu Sultan 'AU 
Hai captured the fort oC Sumatra from them, tmd the 
•chief of Ceylon also, having subdued die Viringls, expell¬ 
ed them from Im dominions. Tlvc Samuij, chief of 
Ralikot, being much harassed, sent his ambassadors 
'All 'Add Shall and Murtaza Nizam Shah, iijsiigaring 
them to wage a holy war against the Firingis and turn 
•them out of their country. 

In 979 A.H. (1670 a-d.) the Samuri besieged the fort 
of Jsliat, and Kizam Shah and 'Adtl Slnih besieged that 
of Rivadanda. The former, through his courage, waa 
successful in capturing the fort; but the latter, on ac* 
'Count of the in&dellty of cheir servatits, who were dccciv- 
•cd by the temptations which the FiringU oiTered tl.eni, 
returned wUnout fulfilling tlieir object. 

'From this time the Christians became mute audacious 
in choir persecution of the Muhammadans, io so far that 
they stretched out their rapacious hands to plunder on 
their renim from Jedda some ships of the Impcror 
Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which had sailed ro 
Mecca without their permission, and they tvcatcd the 
Musulmans with great severity and contciupt. They 
burnt down the port of 'Adilabad f uraiu. wliich l>clong> 
>ed to 'Adil Shah, and entirely destroyed it. In (he guise 
of cneichaiiu, they also came to Babul, imd nislied, by 
•cunning and deceitful means, to obtain possession of it; 
but its chief, Khwaja 'Altud Malik, a merchant of Shiraz, 
being aware of their views, killed one hundred and fifty 
.of their men of rank, and devoted himself to extinguisli 
•the fire of mischief. 
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EstablUhrnent of the English fcrwer in Indi^ 
lie it known u> men of curiosicy ihnt from the date that 
the ships of the Emperor Jalalu«d diQ Muhammad Akbar 
were seixed by (he Christians, the sending of vessels to 
the ports of Arabia and Persia was entirely closed, not 
only in the Dakhin :md Iktigtcl, but in other pTOvituxs 
of Hindustan, because it was considered beneath the royal 
dignity to enic^r into iveaties with the Piringls, and lo 
^end tl)cm without entering into any imder^tanding was 
to throw lives ami pv()j)crty into <laoger. The llmpcror's 
nobles, however, sncli as Nawab 'AhdiM' Rahhn Khan* 
kbanan, unci others, having' entered into an s^jreement 
with dkcni, used to send ihdr cvm ships, nnd affairs con* 
tinned in this course for seme time. When the Emperor 
Nuru'd din Mahamroad Jahangir ascended the throne of 
Dehli, there cxisterl great d/ncord and animosity between 
the Chi'i.stjHru of Poriug;al. France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil 
book of hatred and malice. Contrary to (he manner in 
which they had been treated, the Emperor granted the 
English u spot in Snrat for (he erection of a faaory. 
This was the fmL xetdement which the English made on 
the coasts of India. Before this, they also occasionally 
brought their cargoes to the ports of Hindustan, and 
having sold them there, rctumoi to their native couniry- 
Aftenvards. they also began to establish their factories 
at different places in the Dakhin and Bengal. In the 
lime of Aurangreb 'Alatngir, they founded the city of 
Calcutta, an account of which has been given above, and 
requires no repetition. 

Bartis of N’atoab Muzaffai Jang, son of Naw/tb Niz^mu-i 
Mulh y4saf /ah’s doughty, zi/ith Mweft rinwaiw-d 
din h^han, of Gopamou, a decendant of Roshan 
Islam Khan 

Navmb MuzafFar Jang, grandson of Nawab Nizamu-1 
Mulk Asaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain Host Khan, 
oiios Chanda, a resident <A Arkat (Arcot), joined the 
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French Fhuljari (Pondicherry), and invaded AnwaruHi 
din Khn n ShaharuitL Jang of Gopamau, who had beei 
governor o£ Aikai L'om the time of ibc aaid Nawab 
NiramU'l Mulk. with the intcDtioo of wresting die place 
from ^iTTi. X great battle ensued. Nuwah ^hahamat 
Jang, however, having fouglit very boldly, and given 
proof of liiK valour, fell in chc field. Natvab NiuiQU<l 
daula Nasir Jang, the second son o( Nawub Asaf Jab. 
who had succeeded him in the tlliicfship of Lite DaUtin 
after his dcadi, on receiving die news 0 / ilic defeat of 
his sister's son. marched to punish MuzaUhr Jnng with u 
body of 70,000 hors'c ;tQd n lac of foot-*>l<l!Ci?t, llavijii* 
reached the port of PUuljari, he engHged in battle on the 
26th of Rabi’ii-1 akliii, 1163 a.k. (24th March, 1750 a.d.).. 
and became victorious. Muzoffai Jatig wa^ capluved 
alive. Niraniud Molk parsed the whole rainy season in 
Arhat. 

The French of Phuljari, having made :i confcdcmcy 
with Kimmat Khau aod other Afghan chiefs of the 
Carnatic, and servauu of Niratnu-d danla, made them 
blind to the obligations they owed to their master, witiv 
the temptation of land and riches. These ungnieCul 
people prepared to take cunning and de<vitfiil iiicaaui'cs.. 
aud joining witii the Christian Frcndi of Phuljaii. made 
an attack in die night oC the 16th Muharram, lldi Ajr. 
(lOch Nov. J760 A.D.), They made N.iwab Nizamu**! 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his 
death ihc said Afghans and Ficndi raised Mur^aUar Jang 
to the ebiefship of the Dakhio. This Nnwah, witJi a. 
body of the A^hans, went to Phuljari, and having em* 
ployed a gi'cat number of the Christian French, purchas¬ 
ed their support of himself. In the same year he pro* 
reeded with an army of the Afghans and the French to 
Haidanbad, and passing through Arkal, ente^ tho 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a difference arose betweesr 
Muraliar Jang and the Albans, which turned to opeiv 
liostility. On the 17cb Rabi'u*! awwal of the said year,. 
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both psiTtics prepaTcd for batik. On one stood 

MuafFar Jang and the French, and on ibe otber the 
Afghans. Hi mm at Khaii anl the other Afghan chiefs 
suJTered the consequeocea of fogratUude, and v/cre Siam. 
Mnzahar Jang also, having received a wound in bis eyC' 
hall, hastened to his grave. After this the French enter¬ 
ed the service of Amitud MaoialLk SaJubat Jang, the third 
son of Asctf Jab, and having obtained possession of 
Shikakul (Chicacole), Rajbaodar, etc., they acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to diO'erent parts of the 
Dakhin. For a long dme iltey had kept up ao iota- 
couiae with this province, but nobody took them into 
service. Mu^nlTar Jang was the first who employed 
rhern. and brought them into land belonging ro 
Muhammadans. 

When the French bad reached this degree of power, 
the English, who are ever on thirst for ihclr blood, also 
ventured Cn encroarh upon the territories belonging to 
the Emperor. Having taken possession of some paid of 
the Dakhin, they made iheUBclvcs roaster of the fort of 
Surat, and erected strong factories in Bengal. They 
obtained orders from the Courr of ’Alamgix for the 
exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal. As the French had put Nawsb 
Anwaru d din Khan, of Gopamau, Governor of Arkat, to 
death, and having nominally chosen a person as chief, 
had gained groiiud in the Dakhin. Nawab Muhammad 
’All Khan, his son, made friendship with the English 
officers, who in all respects gave him their autsunce, and 
used their best efforts to excripace the Freoch. In 1174 
A.n. (1760 A.n.) they laid siege to the fort of Fhuljari, and 
having wrested it from the hands of the French, levelled 
all the buildings in it with the ground. Shikakul. 
Rajbandar. and other possessions of tbe French, tbe con¬ 
quest of which was beyond all expectation, fell of them 
selves into therr lianda Nawab Mubammad 'All Khan 
Mansur Jang, by the favoor of the Engltsb became 
governor of AikaC under the tide of Walajah Amiru-l 


a 
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Hind Muhajoinad 'Ali ilhan Bahadur Mansur Jang. 
Ht gave hiniself up to the guidance of the £ngU^ 
oflicers, and spent bis whole life in the enjoyment o£ 
pleasure and delight. At present the terntory of Arkot, 
like Bengal, is under the sway of the EnglUb, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

TARlKH-1 SHAH ‘ALAM 

OP 

MANU LAL 

[The authoi' of chit little work was Maou Lai or Muoa 
lal. son of Bahadur Singh Munshi. Sir H. M. Elliot's 
MS. extends to the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and 
at the end Sir Henry has written, *‘Imperfect a» usual.'' 
It is the most comraon life of thU Emperor, and was used 
by Colonel Francklin for his Life of Shah 'Alam.] 

SHAH ’ALAM-NAMA 

OP 

GHULAM ’ALI KHAN 

'rbig life of Shah 'Alam was written by a Mughal named 
Ghulam 'All Khan, wlto was formerly in the service of 
Prince Miiaa Jawan Bakht Bahadur Shah. It gives ikX 
the end die date of the death of Shah ’Alam, but the 
history in reality stops far shore of that evenly just pre¬ 
vious to the blinding of the Einperor by Ghulam Kadir 
in 1788 A.D. This work aUo was us^ by Colonel 
Fmncklin. 

SizE'—8 by 5 inches, 252 p^;e6 of IB lines each. 

TMADU-S SA'ADAT 
or 

MIR GHULAM *ALI 

This work was composed in 1225 A.H. (1808 A.D.), by 
Ghulam 'Ali Ratwi [or according to Morley,^ Mir 
<^ulam 'Ali Nakawi bin Saiyid Muhammad Aksnal 


* ’ [Catalogue, p. 9S.]' 
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Xhanj HC the request oC Col. UaiUie, Resident a 
X/Ucknow. It contains an account of the Nawabs of 
Oudli, frum Sa'acUt Kban to Sti'aelst 'AVi. and gives some 
jisirLkulfifs regarding tbc Lnkn.saLiioiis in Rohilkhand 
which make it worthy ol perusal. It also gives many 
interesting decaib relative to the alfalit of Hiodiistun, 
the Mahrairas, the Boimui Ar|;linn6, the Nizams, the 
Sikiis, etc. llie work cuiidudua with die arrival of JvOid 
Min to as Govcrnor-Gcncml in ISO? a.d. I have litaird 
that there is another work of the same uuthor, called 
.either Imamus Sa'adal or Afa'dari-i Sc'o(Uit, which goes 
.over rhe aatue ground, but in mucla greater detail. 

The uiiLhor gives ihc following accuimt of hitrtseU. 
WhL’ii he was eight years old, he wua wjicunoncd by liia 
father from Rai Bareilly to Shab-Jabanabad, where, 
rhotigli he was placed undev tutors, his Idleness prevent 
cxl liiiii scquii'iug ii:iy knowledge. Tn consequence of 
Chulam Kafr's proceedings, his father left Dchli on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and our attUior repaired to 
Lxicknow, whtji*e, hutesd of devoting Itimself to h»8 
studies, he became a great opponent of the learned men 
of the city, and vainly tried to argue with them upon 
false and msufHdent pren^ises; nevertheless, be chua, by 
^questionable and tllidr means, managed to acquire a 
little true knowledge. Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his fatbcr'H dccitli in the Dakliln, after having performed 
3iis pilgrimage. He wus thus forced to visit and remain 
in That country for the period of seven years, after whTch 
he returned to his nadvc land. He says he mentions all 
these dreumsUnces in order To excise bis »ad deficiency 
/if lcam<^ acquirements." 

Siac of M.5. Svo., 646 pagen of 1.6 lines each. [This 
work has been printed at Lucknow.] 

SJCIRA07 

JD^fcth of Shuja'u-d daulc 

'[There are uiany stories current about die disease with 
which the Nawab 6huja'u*d daula was ajfecced; some.of 
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ttxcvo opposed to all reason, and odiers so un worthy of 
credence that ibey arc not worthy of being recorded. 
What was constantly aStrrDLd is. that Uc had a bubo 
which suppurated. Ollltmenc was applied CO 
it, but so far from healing. xhA wound grew worse from 
day 10 day. He lived for a month and thirteen days at 
Faizabad, during wliicli lime, diut fonu wUidi bad bccu 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew cUin and slender 
as n thread; and hu aiAS looked like rued pens in hta 
sleeves. lie died ou the niglit of the 14th Zid ka’d^r 
1188 A.H, {1775 A.D.).]a 

NIGAK.-NAMA-I HIND 

OF 

SAIYID GHULAM ’AI.T 

[I'hi* work was written hy .$aiyi(l Gbulam 'Ali, the 
author of the preceding work. He staten an Lfs Preface 
that be wrote die ’/Tnadu«s Sa'adai, containing memoirs 
of the ancestors of Yaminu-d daula, Nizamu l Mulk, 
Nawab Sa'adat. 'AU Khan Bahadur Mubariz Jang, ac 
Colonel John Baillic’s' suggestion, by whom it wa* 
highly approved of on perusal. At his parran's recom* 
mendaLioii, he then went away in expectation of employ¬ 
ment. and after spending a short interva) at Gawnpoic 
and Gorakhpur, came to Fauabad, where he. for certain 
reasons, remained a considerable time. During his stay* 
he IcDgcd foe an opportunity of sending his patron some 
present, by which he hoped to be recalled to his presence; 
when he bad the good fortune to hear from u person 
of known veracity, who had been present at all the cn* 

*\Thsri is no con/irmation in lAif wor^ or in the 
Tankh4 Muzaffan of the story tohi in the Siyoru-l Mata- 
akhkhirin about Hafix Rahmat Khan's daughter. The 
Gul-i Rahmat is specific, and says that he Hied of a cell¬ 
ing called in Hindi bad (bubo).} 

^[Mafor RuUer's translation calls him ‘'Mr. John 
Btyley/'] 
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•gagcmentSj and bad Men with his own eye$ a wbole woild 
luincd CopST'turvy, uid whose name ha aays sha]! be 
<li9c]oscd on lilting occasions, an account of the battle 
between the chief oE the Dakhinis, Sadasbeo Kao Bhao 
and the Shah Ahmad Shah Abdali. Although these 
events had been chronicled in the ’/madw-s Sa'nHat, yet 
they WKirc not equally svell aull\C|ilicatcd nor ao hilly 
detailed, being merly recorded briefly, nucl in conEormiiy 
with conDiciing statements. They were Introduced 
among tbc exploits Nawah Shitja'u*d daula Bahadur; 
hut as the main objccL Of xhc work wax ttomething else, 
many ixnportaat Facu were omiited; consequently he bad 
determined to compose n separate little book regarding 
this Avondrou* mciclent. Partly from the bent oE hia own 
inclinations, and partly for the sake of pleasing Colonel 
Baillic, of whose taste for iiistoriral researches he was 
well atvare. he wrote these few pages, and styled them 
the M»|or-no»n«-t Hind. He concludes with a hope that 
time gentleman will have the kindness ro persue hts work, 
and that (he public will charitably excuse all Irr faults 
and failings, etc. 

In a subsequent page the author informs us that his 
authority was a bm/iman of the Dakhlii, named Rao 
Kaihi 1^0. who was In the xervlcc of Nawab Shuja’u^ 
daula of Oudh. and was present at the interview which 
chc Mahratta envoy Bhawani Shankar had with him. 
"He related just whatever happened before his eyes, and 
the writer of these lines clotlicd the farts detailed to Hm 
without increase or decrease in the garb of phraseology.*’ 

This work travels over some of the ground already 
covered by the Tcrikh-i /bmAim A'hrtn, and there are 
strong indications that our author had access to that 
•worit when he wrote this. The Tnrikhi Ibrahim fChan 
was Hnished in 1736 a.d. The Nigamama bean no date, 
but it was written after the 'Itnadu-s Sa'cdat, which was 
not linished fill 1806 A.n. So the oral information which 
the author received must have been reminiscences of 
moit; than twenty year*’ standing. This work is written 
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in mudi greater detail chan the Tarikh t Ibrahim Khan,. 
and the language is more laboured and high flown. 

The whole work was irandaied for xSir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, and from lhai translation the 
following extracts has been taken. 

Si 2 :£—fl inches by 4i290 pages of 9 lines each.] , 

EXTRACTS 

Ahmad SAa^'.t Retdfw of his Anny 
The cvcr*iriumphanL army of the Shah, consisting of 
twenty-four corps, cads of which consisted of 1200 horse¬ 
men, were drawn up, armed and accoutred, at the foot 
of the mound, under die command of the under*men* 
(ioned chiefs; BarkLurdar Khan, Ashrafu*! Wusra Shah 
Wall Khan. Sardar-i Sardaran Sardar Jahan Khan, Shah. 
Pasand Khan. Kasir Khan Biiludi, Barkliurdar Khan 
Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khan Kulwaraghasi, and Murad 
Khan an Irani Mughal. Out of the whole 24,000 horse* 
men, 6000 were gkulams* who were encamped all round 
the royal pavilion at the distance of half a hosj and the 
rest of Che army wnj ranged under the above-named 
leaders. Two thousand camels for the transport of 
shaliins, each camel carrying one shahin (a .nwivchgun^ 
and two shakinchis {men to serve it), as well as 40 pieces 
of ordnance, and several camels laden with rockets, were 
counted among the royal troops. Along with Nawab 
Shuja’u-d daula Bahadur were 2,000 cavalry, 2,000 in¬ 
fantry, and 20 guns of different calibre; and with Na]ibu-d 
daula 6,000 cavalry and 8.000 Rohilla infantry. . . . Along 
with Davindl Khan and Hahzu-I Mulk Hafiz Rahmac 
Khan were counted 18,000 Rohilla infantry, 3,000 or 

•7’Aif appears to be a mistake for “Out of the ti 
corps of cavalry, 6,000 horsemen were ghulams." [“Ahmad 
Shah’s army consisted of 24 dastas.*'^Akhbaru‘l Muha- 
Bbat. This authority entirely agrees as to the number of 
men and guns, and either derived its information direct 
from the I^igar-nama or from the some source.] 
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4,000 cavrtiry, and some guns; while with Ahmsd Khsn 
Bangash Famikbabadi (heic were only 2^0 hone and 
foot al(ogeUiCr, besida camp followo^ aiid auendanu 
and a fen' guru. 

The tc^ Sorc6 on tbh side was recokoned at 40^000 
cavaJty and several thousand inTaniry; out of whidi 
number 40,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry.’ The men 
of the royal army were of several dilfercnc denominations. 
First, DurranU of the same tribe as the Shah, every one 
of whom might be well called iron-licartcd, and a 
smasher of the luirdcsi rock; second, Kaulbashis, all of 
whnm were equal in strength and roartial prowess ta 
Rusuin and N.viman: thi^, tCabuIis, who used the 
iher-bacfuihs, all youths with frames sturdy as elephants, 
and mountud oo steeds of foreign breed, looking Hko 
moiintaina aud accustomed Co traverse the desert; fourth, 
the valiant and devoted ghulam and 4,000 shAhin^his, 
welhdrilled and expert shots, cwo of whom rode one 
camel, These msde up 24,000 cavalry, and there were 
also 4.000 shahinehii, who were reckoned the uioxc war- 
like force, and used u> receive subsistence money from 
the presence. Their names were iosoibed on a roU in 
fhe iiahksfii’s office; they were all picked and cvp^cnccd 
M>ldiers of proved courage and loyalty, and strong, 
valiant and impetuous warriors. Kesldcs, there was a 
force not taken into account, which was styled die corps 
of yaiim, for in company with each Durrani were four 

^IMajoT Fuller was in doubt about this passage, and 
wrote his translation in paucii There seems to be some 
omission in the text. The corresponding passage in the 
Akhbarwl Muhabbet says\ ^'The wfioh army amounted 
to 40,000 horse and 40.000 foot-soldiers, out Of which 
thirty thousand mounted and ten thousand dismounted 
men, having sher-bachas (pistols) of Kabul, and tujo 
thousand small guns, carried by camels, belonged to the 
King. These numbers were ascertained from the officers 
in charge of the royal records/’] 
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yalim honemen. Ti3e corps was luieddcd solely ^ur 
haiauing and pillaging the cnony; and hcocc, after the 
Dunania made a charge in the heat of a battle, the 
yathu followed in rear of them, and prosecuted their 
attacks. These same Abdall yaitms used to be employed 
for the purpose of cutting off supplies, and loaking 
predatory forays, and whatever spoil [ell into their 
hands, they were allowed to retain, but no subsistence 
Was granted them bv guvernmenL 

Rivi^u/ of the Bhao's Troops 
Sadashco f^o Bhao, having heard the news chac the 
Shah had been holding a review of his troops, and that 
the royal army resembling the waves of the sea was 
preparing to move, come several marches this side of 
Kunjpura, and had an inspection of his own soldiery. In 
«i?ecc, the muster of die army (terrible from its mimhera 
as the day of judgment) belonging to the Rao in ques* 
don was according to the undermentioned detail. 
Ibrahim Khan, besides the body of horsemen mencloit' 
cd below, of whom only ^000 accompanied him, had 
9,000 Gardi carbineers, with four pieces of ordnance to 
«very l.DOO men. Ills full complement was 6,U00 
cavalry*^ Malhar Rao Holkar, 5,000 cavalry; Jhankuji 
Sindh ia. 10,000; Appaji Gaikawar, 3,000; Jaswant Rao 
Fan war, 2,000; Shomshcr Bahadur, 3.000; Piluji, Jadun’s 
son, 3,000; Blchal Sbeq Deo, 9,000; Bslwant Rao, a half- 
brother of Bhao, who. on all trilog occasions, dashed 
forward in advance of the latter, 7.000; Biswas Rao’s 
private risalak, 5,000; and Appaji MangCitiah, 2,000. In 
a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike cavalry, suitably 
armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry, together with 
the Oardi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and camels 

*["fbTahim Khan Ccrd: had 2,000 horse and 9,000 
Gsnlt foot-soldiers, with guns and four targe cannons. 
The Mahratia chieff own cavalry numbered 6,000 men.*' 
—Akhbom t Muhabbat] 
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carrying rockets, and several other zamhuroh. The 
arms, horses, and cquipmenu of iliL> force were in such 
-excellent order, that no one of the royal or Hindustani 
anaies had ever reached so high a state of discipline. 
Out of all the trregular troops accompanying Biswas Rao 
and the body of Cho^hori Dhol horsanen, there were 
nearly 20.000 cavalry, as well as 2,000 Rajput horse, 
along with the tvah'ls of the Rajas of Kadrhwahn and 
Rather, and other people belonging to the forces of 
diiEerenc chiefs of Hindu cxCitiction, who had mostly, 
through fear of the ravages of the Dakhinis, put the 
ring of obedience in (heir cars, and deeming submission 
to these chiefs the means of escape from disaster, hastened 
jealously to comply with their instnictions. As for Narad* 
Shankar, who had been left behind with 6,000 cavalry 
and a small quantity of military stores, wldi a view to 
protect tlic city of Behli, bU detachment, was in addition 
to this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakbin 
came along vnth Bhao, and I therefore assert, that how* 
ever large the equipment and army whicli has been 
-enumerated may appear, it is hue a irtGe after ah. 

EntrsTi^hed Camps 

Having at last reached Fanipat, the Bhao eaicompassed 
that city, and having reguluriy encantped hU army around 
it, gave direaions for the excavation of a ditch oU round 
his own camp. Immediately after the promulgation of 
(he order, the men applied themselves vigorously to the 
work, and having in a very short space of lioie dug a ditch 
twenty yards broad, and deeper than tlie height of an ^ 
elephant, made it their safeguard against the enemy's 
'fire, and having thus gained conlidence, held their 
ground with finnncM and intrepidity. Bhao having 
fixed upon this place in his own mind as the scene of 
>stn£e and tumult, took up his quarters there, and plant¬ 
ing his artillery at intervals connected by ebaim all 
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along the diicb, do»d the path qI access agaisut ihc 
eociny. The Shah having likewise arrived ihe bead 
o£ bis army, terrible as the day ot judgment, wiibbi a 
distance of four kos, directed die excavation of an ordi* 
nary ditch, sucb as was usually dug every day. The 
pioneers, agreeably to orden, dug a ditdi accunilng to 
custom, and placed along the brink o£ It an abattls of 
dhak trees, or wbatcv<T else they could find; but as a 
longer stay was expected here than zt other places, the. 
excavatiou of a larger ditch than usual was undertaken. 

Thi Bhao makes Overtures for Peace 
Bbao, iiotwitlutanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, 
and numei'Oua associates, lost heart, and l^holding the 
form of iidvorsity in ibe minor of his undciatanding, ler 
slip the cord of nnnnc&s from his liand. and ki^ocked at 
(he door of huinble aolinutinn with the utmost impor¬ 
tunity. lliishi Raj, who is die narrator of these incidents, 
ha .1 dius related the story: ''An individual fay name 
Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post of newswriter on 
belialf cf the above-mentioned Rao at the Court of Nawab 
$huja’u-d dauin Bahadur, and enjoyed the honour of 
being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur¬ 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the 
instance of the aforesaid Rao. Most of the Hindi notea 
in the Mahratta dialect he wrote to me with his own 
hand, and the pith of their contents was this: 'Do you 
solicit Kis Highness, and urgently persuade him to this 
course. vJ&, in combination with Asbrafud Wuzra (Shah 
Wnli Khan), to throw open the door of peace to me, and 
if a peace be concluded, immense favours afaall he shown 
him in iciurn for II* Accordingly, on one occasion he 
sent His Highness the isnpres^on of his hand In saffron, 
icfether with a sworn agreement, and a white Dakhiui 
turban, with n sarpeeh studded with diamonds, by v^ay 
of an interchange of (urfaam, and I presented it for the 
auspicious inspection. From this side likewise the 
customary present was made in return, and by degrees I 
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brought HU HighnessU mind M this, that he entered 
into a consulucion wUfa Ashxafu-1 Wuzm on the aubjea; 
and wiiacever appeared in writing between them was 
always addressed to Asbrafiid Wuzra through the medium 
of your humble servant. [Long vpen the 

proposai.] After all, die communications led co notliing/’* 

MUNTAKHABXJ-T TAWARIKH 

OP 

SADA5UKH 

Atilhox Munshi Sadasukh Dehlawi, whose poetical Cldc 
was Niyaa. 

This U a history of IncUu Trom die time ot the 
Chamivides to ilic closiug scenes of the Mughal Empire, 
and the accession 0^ Akbar 11. It is written with much 
personal knowledge of the later transactions, into which 
the Enf^ish b^D at last to be introduced. It includes 
at the end of the first Booh an account of (he revenues 
of the later Muf^ial Empire, with a few geographical 
patticuiam more intelligibly recorded ihau is usual with 
Hindustani auhon: and an account of the Rajas of the 
northern bills, Rajpumoa and the Dakhiii. and choir 
repectivc dominions, at the end of the second Book* 
Thoujd* h i* mentioned in the Preface, we learn 
from several parts of the work chat if was composed in 
the year 12S4 a.h, (1818*19 a.o ). 

SadasuUi opens his history with a critical account 
of Firishta’s ante-Mubammadan period, which hu con* 
demns as in every renpect untrustworthy; but after that 
he follows him iruplicftiy to the time of Akbar. The 
history of the inixmr monarchies is entirely abstracted 
from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When he reaches the earlier Mughal monarebs, 
he avails himself of the other ordinary sources of infotma* 
tion, and intersperses bis aocounts with aueedoces, in 
which the principal actors arc represented as Jahangir, 
^ah Jahan and other noted Indian characters; but in 
reality the stories are familiar in the East as showing the' 
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justice, iogenuity, clemency, or 'vigour of older and 
juore celebrated potencacej, such as Sulaiman and 
Nauslurwai]. These inisrepiesencations probably arise 
more from igiiotauce chan design. 

The real value of the work commences only from the 
reign of bhah 'Alam, and indeed the author states chat 
it was chiedy his object to write a full and connected 
history of the period commencing with Baliadur Shah to 
his own time, in whidi he has heen, it must be confessed, 
entirely successful; but chat in order to render the work 
complete as a General History of Lidia, he freely extract* 
cd a brief account of the several Countries and kings of 
India &om every historical composition procurable in 
his time, and especially from Firlshca, from whom be 
confesses lie has copied verbatim even where he suspect* 
•ed error, Where he quotes original works, as the 
Tarikh-i Cuzida and Tabakal’t Nasirif it is evident that 
he obtains them second*hand from Firishca. 

Tlie author was born at DehU, and died at an 
advanced age at Allahabad subsequent to the inuoduc- 
tion of our rule. It is understood chat he was employed 
at the close of last century under the British Govern* 
ment in some oIEcial capacity at Chuhar, He wrote 
several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the T^mbihU'l JahUin, which contains an 
account of the Hindu Shastras, customs and tribes, is 
exceedingly useful, and exhibits great powers of observa¬ 
tion. Much is of an anecdotical character, but is not 
'less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears Is usually 
given to the Tarife^i-I Badauni. Another contains a 
history of Timur and Shah Rukh Mirm, with letters 
written by the latter to the Emperor of China, in which 
he endeavours to effect his conversion to the Muham- 
Tnadan faith. It also contains the Mughal’s emrespond- 
cncc with Saiyid Khia Khan, Emperor of Dehli. and has 
an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana, Another 
ds the Muntakhab-i Be hadal. 
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The auchoi Mils gs ihat when released from hin 
official duties, he went, at die of sixty^hve, lo rcudo 
ac Allahabad. For the period of ten years from chut 
Time he cttg;agcd hirmclf in Literary occupations, and 
wrote, like ancihcr Lucliius, no less tlian 125,000 Iin<u 
of verse in Persian, Urdu and Bhakha. beside^ nearly. 
5.000 pages of prose. 

2t wax after these labours that he commenced hia 
History, in which he professes not to have followed the 
plan of other historians. *Vlio, being in ihc service of 
powerful kings, have obtained reward and promotion 
by their flaetcrius—liavc made inoiinuins out of mole* 
hills, and aiuu out of atoou. He, on die ccQtniry, wh^a 
had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other re* 
compcDse than the praise of honest men, who covcied- 
no bread but tliat which the Almighty might be pleas* 
cd to give hitii. who had uu object in glozltig his 
narrative with lies and misrepreseniatiom. and whose 
only remaining ambition was w> leave u good name 
behind him. was determined to write without fear <h' 
favour.” 

Under this declaration, it is gndfying to find hiirv 
taking every oppurtuitity to praise the English, express* 
ing his gratitude £oc the eviU from which tiiey had 
saved his country, and contrasting their admimstraiion. 
with that of rhe Muhammadans. With a spirit un¬ 
usual with his countiy^en, which his secure Tesldcnce 
at Allahabad enabled him to cxpitn without reserve, 
be thus records hts opinions at chc end of the first 
Introductory chapter: *‘Ac this time there is neither 
Rai nor Raja, nor Musulman, but only Mahnttas, 
Elringis and Sikhs. God forbid that the riringii should 
imitate the Musulmans in carrying oe a holy war 
against iniidelsl else co poor people it would be a sore 
^y of judgment. God be prai$^ that those wretches 
are now the sufferers I From the day chat the rule o6 
the English lias been established, even the wing of a 
gnat has not been injured by (he blast. Although it 
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i&usc be acknowledged chat mploymenc in ibeir fervicc 
is as rare as a pheenix, yet there U eKCreme security under 
them. I have myseJE seen the depredations of the 
Afghans round Dehli and Macira. Ood defend us 
from them) It makes the very hair o£ the body stand 
on end to think of them. Two hundred thousand men 
were dcsiroycd in these massaaes, and tbe hordes of the 
enemy were without number. Such aiiocitics, forsootb, 
were perpetrated In compliance with their religion and 
law) ^What cored they for the religion, Utc law, the 
honour and repuudon of the innocent suQerors? It 
was enough for such bigots that splendour atxi'iied by 
their deeds to the faith of Muhammad and 'AUl’’ 

[A large portion of this 'work has been translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by a munski, including the histories 
•of the Ni 2 am«Shahi and Kutb-Shalil dynasties, the history 
of Malabar taken from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin, some 
particulars relating to the rulers of Nipal, etc, for which 
jbere is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to the 
fanciful language of Eastern autliors, into two palaces 
The first is subdivided into two mansions 
{TnahalC), the second into ten mansions and six chambers 
(aiiMsn), which in the second Book axe called by some 
•oversi^t hujra). 


contents’ 

Preface, p. 1; Introductions, p. 6<—Book I., in two 
Chapters: Chap. i. The Ghaznlvides, p. 44; ii. The 
Kings of Dehli, p, 80.—Book II. in ten Chapters j Cbap. 
i. in SIX Sections: Sec. 1. The Bahmani Sovereigns, p. 
880; 2. The 'Adil^hahis, p. 986; S. Tbe Niam- 
Shahis, p. 1008; 4. The Kutb^alils, p, 1038; 5. Tbe 
’Iznad-Sbahis, p. 1070; 6. The fiarid-ShahJs, p. 1074; 
<Ibap, ii. The Kings 'of Gujarat, p. 1096; iil. The 
of Malwa, p. 1108; iv. The Kulen of Khandesh, 
^ 1150; V. The Kings of Bengal, p, 11S6; vL The 
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Kings ol Multan, p. 1236; ix. Tbe Kings oS Kashmir* 
p. 1248; X. Tbe Rulers of Malabar, p. II14. 

S]Z£>^vo„ 1357 pages, with 15 lines lo a page. 

1 know of only one copy of' Saclasukb's history, a 
very Illegible autograpli of the author, in the possession 
•oC his family at Allalmbod. From this my own tvaa 
taken, and &oiq the work being altogeLho* unknown 
elsewhere, it may be presumed there is no other. 

IKTUACfS 

Skuja'u^ daula 

i$huja'u-d cUuU (alter bis defeat by Sbab ’Alam and the 
FjigUab) went to consult with Ahmad Klian Cangub. In 
reply to $huja*u*cl daula, Ahmad K.ban Bangash said, *1 
Kcomroand you to go to the English attended by only one 
AT two hundred unarmed men, and entertain no fear, 
because they are very wise and liberal, and it is not to be 
Axpected chat they will treat you otherwise tbaa in a 
becoming manner.'^ Shuja’ud daub, after delibecAtio^ 
saw that the old man ;vas right, and agreed with him that 
what he bad said was besL **I have gat with me,*' lie 
said, '*sozae very valuable presents to give them. The 
fact 1 $, two boys of noble extraction, ten oi twelve years 
•of age. who belong, perhaps, lo the family ot the King of 
England, have fallen into my hands, and I have regard* 
ihcLD witlt much greater care and afTcciion dian my 
own sons. They are much pleased with me, and they 
have promised that, if 1 take them to their own people, 
they will do me much good. Although no dependence 
•an be placed upon the words of boys, yet I see no other 
•obance of suaess. I will go to the En^isb according to 
your suggescioDs. Let the event be what it may, I will 
launch my boat on the water," TTie Nawab, having 
left Ahmad Khan, proceeded in that direction with 
Rbout one thousand of his servants, including his own 
family. It happened that at this lime Lord .Clive, who 
was a very experienced officer, had just arrived from 
England, and had proceeded from Galatea to Abahabad, 
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OD che pare o£ Uifi lionourable Company co seitle pend¬ 
ing d] 6 pui 08 . and to obtain the liberty of the two boyX' 
who had been taken by Sbuja'u*<] dauU. When the 
Nawab arrived at Nawab*g;anj^ wbidi ix six kos from 
Allaliabad, Lord CIJvc, Stacy, and ' some uiLcr officers 
in the King's service, curue to receive hun. The English 
gentlemen took oJH their bats« and showed all marks of 
Tdpecc, according to the cuscom of their country, and 
behaved with great afehility. They stood before him 
dosing their hands together. After that, tiicy conducted 
him with great lionoui' into the fore of AHal^ad Ac 
this Shah *Alam changed colour. What passed in his 
mind he knew alone, There is no room to say cnorc 
about it. All this honour and respect which the English 
showed to the Nawah were very disgusting to Shah 'Alam. 

Beni Baliuclut, who had gone towards the district of 
Bbwsua and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and 
sought (he protection of the English, fearing lest, by being* 
separated froni Sbuja'u*d daula, some mischief might 
befall him. After showing every hospitality and respect, 
the English inilnuted to the Nawab that they would not 
take the cotintry which formerly belonged to him. 
$huja^u*d daula surrendered both the ba^ whom he had 
kept wifcJi rfUth care to Lord Give. The Governor* 
General sent them to England, and after dm it was 
proposed to the Nwaab, that at all times the English 
army would be ready to assist him, and so it would be 
kept at hU disposal whtrrcvcr he chose to place it; he 
should therefore make a provision for their pay from the 
revenue of his territory. Thus it was agreed that the* 
Nawnb should take ten a'nos in the rupee, and should 
give up SIX anAs on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shalv 
'Alam to liim, saying that he had separated himself from* 
the Nawab, and had taken their side only with a view to 
his own interest, and chat the Nawah ought to assise hinr 
by making some provision for bis mamtenance. The- 
djsiriets of AUahahad. Kora, and Kam. might be made 
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over CO him At this rime $hujA'u*d dauU was u lactt 
cipher. Whatever he received he considered as the gift 
of God, and was satisfed, Such honoun and distinguish* 
cd trcaliucni were beyond his expectation, and be knew 
!toc, sui somebody says, '*Wheiher all diis was reality nr a 
dreun.'* He esiccrned it a favour of Providence to see 
himself in such :i fortunate state after his distress. What 
eould he do, liad he not accepted? He aerced to the 
proposaJs of die iinglUU with all his heart. He said that 
he was a slave of that noble house, and he should be very 
happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this tJic F.nglisli were going to submit another 
quuitiou. Hut Ute Nawab, interrupting them, xaid, if 
they wislied to recommend him to fbsgivc that ungrate* 
ful wretch, he would not accept all the favours they were 
bestowing on him. He would go to Calcutta or England 
and ictnain there, but they should say nothing tn behalf 
of Beni Bahadur. He would proceed against him in iho 

manner he thought best. The English also thought that 
Beni Bahadur was a mean and Low person, who had been 
raised to nuh rank only through the favour of Shuja'tM 
daula, that lie had ruled instead of the Nawab himself, 
ajid yet bad behaved cowards him with ingratitude. He 
was a servant of the Navab, who might do with him what 
he liked; they had no concern with that wretch. But 
they requested that the Nawab would grant them one 
favour, which was not to take hU life. Shiiia’u*d dauli 
agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed a daily 
allowance of ten rupees Cor hU subsistence. 

The Nawab, very happy and cheerful, marched thence 
and came to Faiaab^. He paid no attentioa to the dd 
army and the MughaJs, so that they dispersed In all direc¬ 
tions. The truth is that within the last three hundred 
years, Humayun and Sbuja’u-d daula arc the only two 
potentates who Lave recovered then* last kingdoms after 
most marvellous vidssicudes. The latter even exceeded 
the former in thU respect: for Humayun, after obulning 
bis kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it. because be 
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90OQ died. But Shuja’U'd daulu> after emerpog from a 
state of the utmost embarraasmeru, added, by the power 
oi his anus, the districts of Eiawa and Rohilkhand to bis 
former domioioos, and ruled in great prosperity and 
happiness for ten or twelve years after it His descendants 
also enjoy their power to this day, . . . and at present, 
among the Mubtunmadans. there are no princes so 
fonunsM. The Nawab, after dismissing the edd army, 
OTganirfid a new force in imicadon of the English. He 
taught the soldiers the use of rnusltets or matchlocks. Ho 
ma^ several divisions, each couudng one cliousancl men. 
and gave them the appellation of Bark Battalion, BnklU 
Battalion, and Baisi. Instead of Kumaidans and Gaptainsi 
he called the ofEcers by Che name of Salai. In short, he 
introduced everything into the army entirely contrary to, 
and at variance with what prevailed before. 

'Shah ’Alam 

Shah ’Alam angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an ac* 
count of the revenues of Allahabad and the districts under 
his charge, and also the payment into his treasury of all 
Che money he had apprcpriated to himself from the 
income of the khalisa mahals. He dismissed Najaf Khan 
from the Governorship of the province of Allahabad, and 
appointed Shukrudlab Khan in his stead. Najaf Xitan 
prepared to dispute (be matter by force. Be replied that 
in rendering assistance to Shuja'U'd daula. ten hes of 
rupees had been spent when he was fighting alone for 
thirteen days, and that money ought to be repaid to him. 
A great misunderstanding arose between him and the 
King, and at last the English became mediators, and 
caused three of rupees to be to Najat Khan by 
the King. Twency*six lacs of rupees from the revenuea 
of Bengal, out of which two lacs were to be annually 
paid to Najaf Kb an; thirty lacs from che chakla and tbc 
province of Ailababad; about five or six lacs from 
Shuja’u-d d aula’s territory, and an equal amount from 
those of Najibu'd daula and Hafit Kahmat Khan, via 
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altogether about seventy lacs of rupees, were &<ed to be 
paid 10 the King. AJl this may he considered to have 
been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the king lo live very comfcctably. Ahmad 
Shah and 'Alamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth 
as Shah 'Alam enjoyed through the favonr of God and 
the liberality of the English. After some time, Zu-1 
fikanml daula was appointed, on the part of Shah ’Alant, 
collector of Kora, and Shaktru*d daula governor of 
Allahabad. The English lutumcd to Bengal, 

The Company 

in England the luling powei is possessed by two parties, 
one the King, who is the lord the State, and the 
other the Honourable Company. The fanner governs 
over hU own country; and the latter, though only 
subjects, exceed the King m power, and are the directors 
of mercantile affairs. Their agents carry on traffic ia 
tliC foreign countries, such as India, China Rum, and 
Other distant islands and ports. They themselves remain 
in ihdr own counuy, like subjects obwlicot and submis' 
give to their King. 


ASHRAFU-T TAW ARIKH 
or 

KISHAN DAYAL 

‘*The Most Excellent of Histories” is die title of a work 
written by 'laducl din *Abdu-r rabmsn bin Ahmad Iji 
in the middle of the foarteenih century; but the history 
we have new under consideratitm was composed by 
Kishan Dayal Khatri, of Dehli written for the purpose 
of being presented to Chandu I,al, minister of Haidara* 
bad. It was corat^eted in 1826 a.d., and took five years 
to compile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but 
possesses little originality. Its chief value consists in its 
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Cranaiadons, oi copious abstracts of tbc fiamaydna, Maho 
bharata, and some of the Faranas. TUc rest of the work 
is a mere riCacmicnto from various autboi‘», geog^apliicaf 
as well as historical, and generally without any indica* 
tion of the sources of information. 

The AshrapH Tawitrikh is divided into seven 
Boulu. 


CONTOfre 

Book 1. contains an epitome of the SUiu (Siva) Puran, 
and an account of the ten Avatars, p. 10; H. lYamlatioii 
of the UamayanH. p. 220; 111. 'i'ransladon of the 
BliagavaL Purana, p. 10H; IV. Holy men of the Hindus, 
p. 1462; V. Ad cpitOiUC oC the Mnhabbamta^aa accocint 
of the Hindu antoMuhammadan Raju—the Muliam* 
madan Kings of Ghazni and Dcbli, from Mahmud to 
Akbar n., and the Establishment of British supremacy, 
p. 1608; VL The Revenue of the different Provinces 
Hindustan and Persia, p. 2968; VXI. An account of the 
seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the world, 
p. 3022. 

Tile work doses with an account of die Brahmiii;« 
and Khatris, and an culogium on Raja Cbondu Lol. 

Srzfi ^Ble|^ant Polio, consisting of 3128 pages, each 
containing 19 lines. 

There arc oidy two copies this work, both ’of 
which belong to the family of the author. One is 
plentifully Illustrated in the portion devoted to Hiitdir 
MythoJogy and History. . 

The work is written, in the parts which arc not 
c^ied or translated from others, in <*t very dowCTy style, 
which though correct in in its structure, is preposterous 
in its extravagance. For instance, a bigh strained panegyric U 
applied to iliai royal puppet, Aklwr U.. a mere pensioner 
of the British Covernment, entirely divested of all dvU. 
miUfary, and political power, except within the naitow 
precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and hyper- 
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bolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the 
Orcat, would be offenuve enough; buc when the aubject 
of it i3 Akbar the Llide, it becocnes absolutely n&o&eous. 

JINANU-L I'lKnAUS 

OP 

MIRZA MUHAMMAD VUSUTI 

•"Tlie Gardcus o£ i’araclrsc:^* so culled, we arc informed, 
for the very siibscanti:d reason tliai the work consists of 
eight chapicrsi und the Muhammadan Paradiao conuius 
as muny gaixlens. Ilic author may perhaps bovc dcriv* 
ed his idea Irom the famous Firdauiu-i Tav&rikh of 
Ibn Mu'ln, composed in a.h. 808. 

'Ibis work consists of hUtoncal tables, showing die 
PrincuH tlic several Muhiurunadan Dynasties of Asia, 
Africa, and Spain, with die dates of the birth, acce«idoQ, 
and dcaih of eseb sovereign, and the period of his reign 
and life, The tables are generally prefaced by a brief 
IntrodncLion, Tlie Jinanwi Firdaus shows the succra* 
siona uf the diEciout i^haliL, the rulers of Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, Shirwan, Lar, Khwuism, and Hindusun; the 
Lma'ilians, buljukis, Aubaks, Samaniaos, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ghmnivides. Ghorians, and Mugbals, and several, 
other dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.h. 1126 (a.o. 1714), by 
Mirza Muhammad YusuQ, but competed by TajuiiuiLal 
Husain in a.il 1244 (a,d. 1828*9), who, findli^ in the 
libr^ of his ^trem, Mtmtague Turnbull, of the 
Givil Service, an incompleie copy of tbe JiiumvA Firdaus, 
added a seventh and eighth chapter to supply the debci* 
oncy. The sixth chapter of the original work concaiuS 
an accoanc of the Rings of Dehli to the dose of tbe 
Afghan Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the 
fiahmani. Niram*Sh 2 hc, 'Adi2*Sbahi, K.utb'Shahi. and 
parukf Dynasties and the Kings of Gujarat, Malwa. Jaun* 
pur, Bengal, Kashmir, Multan, and Sind. There are, no 
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doubt, perfect copies of the ori^inxl, complete iu eigUt 
chapten, as the muse implies. In the seveaili chapter, 
added by Tajamoiul Husain, diae is an account of the 
Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth diapter an 
account of the 'Wasis of Oudh, and the Nizams of 
Bengal and liibar. 

’i'be tables have been compiled from tlic best sources 
of infonnatios, including among oLhcra, JaUiltHi dinu-S 
Sayuti, Ibn KttaHikcn, Nitamu-t Tamrifth, 

Sa'dain, Habibus Siyarj RauzaUfS Safa, Taba/ial-i Ahba*ir 
Rrishta, JaharMraj Torikh-i Alfi, and Tarikh-i Badauni; 
and it would therefore be worth printing, if correctly 
edited, for the use of the Persian students of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the Jinanu l finlaus 
is in the possession of Major-General T. F. Smith, of the 
Bengal Army. 

Size—ICO., 162 pages, of Id lines each. 

TARIKH-1 HENRY 

OF 

SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAKIR ’ALI KHAN 

This is a compilation bv Saiyid Muhammad Bakir 'All 
Khan, son of Hami Shah ICalimu Uah Bokliari, dedicziicd 
TO Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled TarikhA 
Henry in campliment to that gendeman’s Christian name. 

CONTENTS 

The Preface, showing the duso of his writing history,, 
with copies of verses in praise of the MagUuace and 
Collector and jadge, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, p. 1.— 
The Introduction contains an account of Adam, the 
Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, and Philosophers, p. 11. 
—Book I. comprises &n account of the KaiAni&ns, 
*Umiaayidcs and 'Abbastdes, and Changiz Khan p 85; 
H. Timur and hia Descendants in India, down to the 
battle of Buxar, p. 182: Ilf. The Rajas of Dehli preced- 
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ing ihts JotToducdon oi Muliajiunadajii»ii, p. 245; IV. 
The Ohazoivides ajid Kings of Dehli to ilrae ot 
Biibarj p. 260: V. The Saljitkians, Safavians, Istoa'iHaiiA^ 
and Home other dynasties, p. $65,^The Conclusion 
describes die seven climates, with geographical details^ 
and the wonders o£ die world, p. $87. 

SncE—Folio, 441 pages, each conuimog 2S lints. 

This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly 
an absunct, wlihom acknowledgment, of the 
4fta^-numa, and is of no value, chough ol some repute 
in Bundelkhand, where it was cMoposcd. There is 
nothing original throughout the whole work. The 
author says that his ancestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of die Imperial family of Dehli; 
chat die Patawai ‘AUmgiri and Faim>ai Hindi were 
compiled by diem; chat Tic himself was tutor to Minai 
Jahangir and Mirza Babar; that thinking it fiis duty to 
hutnict diem in history, be diligently read the S^oh- 
namu, and made cxcraccs from historical works in the 
Imperial Library; that on the removal of Pcioce 
Jahangir to Allaliabad, the author’s eldest son, Saiyld 
Ahmad 'Alt Khan, was appointed under him as the 
Prince’s tutor; that be bimsclT, finding the Prince 
indi/Ference to learning left Allahabad, and was appoint' 
ed by 'W, Dick to be Munsif of Hamirpur; and that 
seeing Pidcock one day studying a book respeding 
the Sadhs, and observing that gcnlleoien's eager desire 
to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history, would be acceptable to him. and in furtherance of 
this view he compiled the TftriAA*i Henry. 

The ToriA^**' Henry, notwithstanding that it is 
dedicated to an English genUeman, contains at its com¬ 
mencement a ^y insinuation against the doctrine ^ tb« 
Trinity and Incarnation. 



BALWANT-NAMA 

OF 

FAKIR KHAJRU-D DIN MUHAMMAD 

This is a history of Ruju oC Bciiarcw, and of the 
occurrence^ in diat province durli^ die middle of the 
last ceniuiy, when it was die scene oL so mcaiy events 
important In the history of India. It was composed &t 
the instigation of some English gcndcmaiii by Fakir 
Khairu'cl din Mubatuioiid of Allahabad, die author of 
the 'Ibral-nama and of the History of Jaunpur uimslatcd 
by Major Fo^n. The narrative is sometimes broken by 
the intervention of bxelevant matter, such as, fox instance, 
a long controveny between a Musulnian and a Hindu 
ou subjects connected widi their respective needs; but 
hairing this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The is divided into five Chapters. Chap. X. 
gives an account of the rise of the Rajae of Benares, and 
the other four chapters are devoted respeedvdy to die 
Rajas Balwant Sin^, Cbait Singh, Mabipat Narain, and 
Udit Narain Singh.] 

[There i« a copy of the work among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS.] 

SiZE^inall Svo., 510 pages, of 13 Uqq each. 

YADGAR-I BAHADUR! 

OF 

BAHADUR SINGH 

The author of this voluminous work is Bahadur Siugh. 
sm of Hazari Mai. a Bhataagar Kayath of the Gondiwal 
$ub*division, and a i^eajdent of Shah*Jahanabad. wlio 
finished his work in the year 1S49 a.h. (18954 a.d.). 

He tells us very little about hinuiclf, and there i$ no 
part of the work that enables iia to fill up the ouduie. 
He says merely that circumstances induced him to leave 
Ills native conn cry. and that he was in great distress when 
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lii,* arrived at Lucknow in ihc year 12S2 a.k. (IS 17 ajx). 
in tKc Lime ui Gliazlu^ din Hnidaz. It was there (bat 
he read aeveral Hindi and Per&lau woiks, containlug 
aax)unt5 of kings, nobles, mimscers. divines and pliUo* 
sopUers, and diat be was induced to write n connected 
history of (hem, in o^derr dmt (he great men of the 
prcAcnt day might benefit by their examples. This work 
he called after his own name, yad^av-j lifOtaduri, ‘'The 
Memorial of Bahadur," 

This is all we kani from the Preface, whicli ia 
usually full of personal details, but at page 2040 we are 
told Che work was hnhhed in tbe above mcnLioned 
•on the he of rhe "blessed month" Ramazan, after having 
occupied a long dine in its compHation. The work, we 
arc told, is a mere copy from others, and the author haa 
not added a word, and that after reading seveml histories, 
some of which a« laudatory and some inculpatory, and 
few without a leaning one way or the other, he has come 
to the conclusion that there arc more lies diun truths in 
history. One would have hoped for i^Hiicthiiig philo¬ 
sophical after such a declaaacion, bm he evidently 
adheres to his determination of giving nothing original; 
and it Is only at the dose of the work, when he gives 
an account of the Nawobs of Oudh, their himilios and 
ministers, that we are favoured with anyihii^ historical 
which we cannoi obtain elsewhere, 

There are, however, several features in the wwk, 
besides its historical ones, which itiLdcr It of value. Tbe 
History of the Hindu sects and devotees, the biographies 
of the Poets, the Chapters on the useful arts, and tbe 
Ceogra^y, arc especially to be coiumciiclcd. Tbe lauac 
appears to be chieSy uken, without ackncnvlcdgmcnt, 
from the HadtkaiU'i /ikclm. (See Studies f» Indian His¬ 
tory voL III) but it contains some notices not to be found 
in that work. 

The auLhcjT entertained great mneour against the 
Kashmirians, and in his history of that country he speaks 
of tbdr depravity as arising hom their illegitimacy, and 
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ends by sayinf that rich and poco: should abhor this 
people, and even destroy them when possible, and that 
“he who is tbdr friend cannot be quite free from conta* 
mination in his own descent.’’ It is probable that he 
may have been thwarted in obtaining some employmenc 
by the superior adroitness and intrigue of one of this 
race, and takes this oji^ottonity of venting his spleen 

upon tbe whole nation. It must be confessed, however, 

that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, and certain 
popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone 
for Che last thousand years, and which they arc stHl 
subject to. is enough to degrade the moraie of any na¬ 
tion, with whatever excellences it may have been original¬ 
ly endowed by its Maker. 

CONTENTS 

Book 1. History of the Patriarchs, p. 2.—Book II. in 

seven Chapters. Chap. i. The tint Khalifas, p. 44; it 

The Imams, p. 50; iii. The ’Umniayides, p. 65; iv. Tbe 
'Abbasides, p. 69; v. The Isma’ilians, p, 96; vl The 
Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112; vii. The Sbatifs of Mecca and 
Medina, p. 115.—Book III coo»ins seven Chapters. 
Chap. i. Philosophers of Greece and Europe, including 
Columbus and Copernicus (whose system is expbined]^ 
India and Persia (including Zoroaster), some of the 
Modems, p. 135; ii. Companions of the Projea, p. 192; 
iii, His chief Dependents, p. *195: iv, Mashaikhs Sufis, 
and Hindu Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 
198; 2. Shi’as, p. 289: S. Sufig oC Iian (chiefly from the 
Nafhatu4 Ins), p, 296; 4. Hindu Thcosophuis, Devotees 
and their Sects, p. 314. Chap, v, Muliaiumadan Doctors, 
p. 508; vi. The celebrated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous 
matters, in twenty Sections. Section 1. Poets ot Arabia, 
p. 526; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528; S, Various kinds of 
hand writing, p. 590; 4. Poets of India, p, 595; 5. Rules 
of versification, p. 614; 6. Physiognomy, p. 682; 7. Inter¬ 
pretation of dreams, p. 644; 8, Science of respiration as 
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pccullaily Uu^L in Hludmun. p. {jOl, 9. A&uolo^, ancL 
proIe»OTs of It, p. 6&6; 10. Music, p. 090; 11. A^culiiue, 
the best of all (he aru. p. 720; 12. Masonry, p. 7S8; 13. 
IroiiTDUii^f)', p. 732; 14. Caipcniry, p. 783; 15- Ck)ni* 
mt.*rcc, p. 7SC; 16. Paindii^ p. 7S7; 17. Talismaiu, p. 
789; m. Mag:ic, p. 751; 19. Handicrafu of varioas desoip- 
tloiu, including cookery, p. 757; 20. Sayings cl wise and 
witcy persoos, p, 707. Cliap. vii. Cdcbraied persons of 
Islam, p. (?).~^Book IV. cmbi'accs an XnlroclucUon and. 
cigliL Chapters . IniruditciioiL Thu new and Lbc old 
worlds, tbeir cities, p. 803; Uiap. I Kings of Iran, p. 
1072; ii. :»uUaii» of Arabia, p. 1299; iii, Sultans of llum, 
p. 1330; iv. of H^pc and Sliam p. 1352: v. 

Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363; vi. Sultaas of Turkistan, 
p. 1378; vii. Kings of Europe, Including the iuscitutiou oC 
die British in India, (heir army, adminisiracioa of justice, 
revenue, learniug, etc., p. 1457; viii. Rulers of Hindus* 
Ian: iis different Provinces and inhabituiiu, p. 150t 

The last diuptcr though uut :<ub<livjdcd in (he Table 
of Conceals, con mins seveikd diflcrenc chapters on the 
Brahmins, Hindu Ceremonies, Avotan, Early Hludu 
Rajas, Kings of Dchli, from Kutbu^ ^din to Akbar Sbah 
• TI., Malwa, the Dakbln, iCadmiir, Bengal, Jaunpur, Sindp 
Oudh, the Malirattas, etc. 

Size—Large 8vo., containing 2082 pages, wiQi 17 
closely*written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the YadgflfH 
Sakaduri in uuatcRCC, the autograph of tbe author iu 
my possession. I procured it from a bookseller at 
Lucknow-* 

[A considerable pc«‘tion of this work, including the 
History of Kashmir, was translated for Sir H. M. Elliots 
and the translation is among his papers.] 

IXT^aCTS 

Kawnij 

Kacauj is a l^x%9 city, end it is known to be very ancient. 

*[/f u net new among Sir Henry's MSS.] 
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.Some say ihat ii was buUt after che reign of iHe icicui^te 
Kam Chanda the lord of Ayodhya (Oudb). However that 
may bci this city was from ancicot times the seat of the 
tbffone of the Rajas of Hindustan. It appears icon 
Hindi books that the dey oE iCanauj was several times 
populated, and sever^ times deserfcA The city which 
at present cdsts was founded by Raja Fur Raiiuujij and in 
his time it is suid to have been so densely inhabited, 
lUat there were one hundred and £bny thomand abops^ 
for the sak Of betcUcaves only, from which wo may 
derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the batiks of Gan^s, wbiUt now 
runs two kev from it, but during the rains it readies it. 
It it said that Fur Kanaujl had a son, who, being oileml- 
•cd with his father, went to Allahabad, and made it hU 
residence. Wlien liis fathfr died, he succeeded him in 
the got'crnment, and made Allahabad the scat of hia 
throne. He assumed the name and title of bi»; father, 
in his time, Alexander of Rum came to Hindustan. 
Raid Raja, the chief. . . ^ 

The cUmaie of Kanauj is good and temperate, It 
now lies ja mins, and Is ii^abited here and there like a 
village. It is famous for iu diintz, ihirak (a kind of 
turban), und fruits of dilfcrcnt kmds, At present, it is 
chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, (of Bc^bara). Saiyid 
Muhanunad of Kanauj, the tutor of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Is celebrated in the whole of Hindui^taii. 
There were five strong forts which belonged to this dty, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains,^ . . . 

’ Thir/y thousand is the usual extrftvoffitH tilloivance 
in other aecounis. 

’[/4 page of the translation is here wanting.] 

^The HadikalU’I Akalim .cayi these were Ike five 
forts vismioned by the Raiaatu s Safa as hat/ing been 
destroyed by Mahmud in one day; but the Rauiaiu-s 
Safa mentions severs ruhieh were so treated. 
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f^a:j}abs of Oudh 

fib* ii not concealed Lhat in die country u£ Miudusmi 
lUcre IS a set of babblers and CooU« wlio sit in the ahups 
oJ; hem^»*selJers, and whatever comes Into cheir minds 
they say with regard to the nobles, ministers, and the^ 
King himself, Though their v/oiils have no a>unexion 
with truih, yet ignorant and foolish people, conceiving 
them to be true, spread them in aU places. For instance^ 
ilie following story was originated by cUese absurd talleers. 
That one day Mudir Sludi said to Burhanu*! Mtilh and 
Ni?8Miu*1 Muik /Uaf Jail. "You wrote inc whea 1 was in 
Kacdaliur, that IC my royal servants should come in (his 
direction, you wouUi pay fifty krors of rupees into the 
treasnry. Where arc tiow those rupees? <^, and bring 
tlicm within dtrcc days; otherwise T wHl put yt)!! to 
death with great torture.” Those nobles, having taken, 
their leave, determined with each other to kill them* 
selves, and dius save their honour. Nitamu-i Mutk took 
only it Clip of water mixed with sugar, while Burbann*! 
Mulk, on hearing of it, aaually poisoned hlrascK. and 
delivered his life to his Maker. This is a dlicct falic- 
bood. The trutli la, dial Nawiib Biirhanud Miilk had 
been troubled for some months ivith a boll. KoiwiiU* 
standing his sickness, he took part fn che battle which 
was fought wiih Nadir Shah, and with the severity of 

the pail) his holy soul departed to the heavens, Asaf 
Jah had no anunosUy against Burhanud MuUt. 

Nawab Burhanu*! Mulk left four daughters and oite' 
son by the daughter of Salih Muhammad Khan Asaf Jab. 
bcAiclfis the mother of Shuja’ii*d danla. His son. after 
some time, died of aoiollpox. . . . 

Ic was at this time that the Nawab (Sliuja'u d dauia) 
marched towards Agra, and having pitdied his tents at 
Karya-ganj, sent word to Hafiz Rahmat Khan that he 
should now pay him the sum of forty iacj of rupees 
which had iKCn paid an his account Co the Mahratlas. 
Although Hsiiz liabRiai Khan endea^'oul‘cd to persuade 
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iht Afghan chl^ lo pay Qm money due to the Nawab. 
yet the Kohillas, who in cbelr excessive pride ihougha 
thsc no one could stand before them, prepared to %ht. 
and a great engagement ensued between the parties. 
Just as the llohillsks had nearly coi^eted the battle with 
the Nawab Wozir, the English army carae up to oppose 
them, and threw them into coniudon by the heavy hre 
of its artiliery. In tbc midst of tbc fight. Hafiz Rahmat 
Xban with great intrepidity attacked the English aimy. 
and having killed a great number of men, drank the 
cup of* martyrdom io tbc field. 'Hie Rohillax took (o 
flight, and Sultan Khan, brother Murtazs Khan 
Baraicbi, cut off the hciul of Hafiz Rohraat KJian, and 
jnesented it to the Nawab Wazir, who ordered his joy to 
be expressed by the beat of drams. Zu*l fikar Khan and 
Muhabbat Khan, sons of Hafiz Rahinat Khan, who wei'c 
taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of AAiV’aff. 
Baha’u'd daula ’Abdu*Uab Khan of Kashmir, and Kban 
Muhatcunad Khan, the son ^ the sister of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, were the originators of this quarrel. Khan 
Muhamraad Khan was given over to Muhabhat Khan, 
but *Abdu4Uh Khan was sent to prison. His face was 
blackened, and he was placed on an ass, and paraded 
round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawab Wazir marched towards 
Bundclkhand, and placed the Rohilla territory under the 
diargc of Sidi Bashir Khan. He left Mina Sa^adnt ’Ali 
in bueiUy. and ordered Muruza Khan Baraichf, Mahbub 
'AH Khan, and Latafat 'All Kb an co remain with his sou. 
and tiever to step beyond tire sphere of obedienrc. After 
some rime, Uie Nawab Wazir fdl sick, and although very 
different accotinfs are given of Iiis disease, yet the most 
correct one is that a boil broke out in his ibigl), which, 
norwithstnnding all the endeavours of the physicians, was 
never cured. It gave him more and more pain every day. 
In short, he suffered from it for a month and thirteen 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Zt«l ka'da, 
1188 A.H. (28 Jaa. 1775), The next morning he was 
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buried in Oulab Jiari, wblcb was designed for tbe burial' 
place oC his venerated mother. Though the servants of 
Lhc Nawab struck didr heads against stones in thdi grief, 
)'et lhc subjects of Faizabad were very glad at the uveni. 

Before this, Mukh(aru*d daoia had disbanded the 
battalions which were under the command of Mir Afzai 
^Ali. He was also seeking to injure both the GusainSi 
Umrao Gir, and HimmaL Bahadur. He disbanded many 
divisions of the cavalry, iind li was his intention to dii* 
charge the whole army, and enlist a new one of his own 
choice. He was also waithig to find an opportunity of 
deposing Aaafu*d daula, aud making bimscU master. As 
Nawab AsaCu-d daula was os much addicted as a child to 
sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtani'd daula, who had the 
power of employing and tllinnissing all the cslabltslununtTi, 
did what he liked. The Nawab Wazir was at last sorry 
that he had obtained so much Infiuence, and endeavoured 
to remove him. 

In these days, Mir Afml AH wioLe a letter to Kaja 
Jhau Lai, who submitted it to the Nawab Waalr. The 
Nawab, after persuing l\, kept silence, and tore the paper 
in pieces, fn short, all the officcia of the court of the 
Nawab Wazir were united together to ruin Mnkhtanid 
daub. But he was not aware of it, and pss&ed day and 
night drinking in the company of women. Basant 'Ali 
JUiati. the eunuch, was incroduced to Mukhcaru'd daula, 
and was adopted by him as his son. He wore the ring of 
obedience in his ear, and was day and night present 
bcCoi'e him. Mirza Sa'adai Ali Khan joined Basant, and 
it was agreed that Basant should kill Mukhiaru-d daula, 
and that he should kill Asafu d daula, and seat himself 
upon the masnad. Basant *AJi Khan did not tell this 
secret 10 his other friends. Had be mad them his con* 
iidants, t^e design might have been fulfilled; but by hiS 
conoialment, tlie opportunity was loaL Mir Muhammad 
Amin, son of Mirza Yusuf the blind, having become ac* 
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<juainccd with th6 aisodaz^ with Mins 5a’adac 

’All Khan, 

One day, Ba^anL 'All Khan invited Mukhtaru d daula 
to dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he 
had made. Mukhtaru d daula, ignorant oi the trea> 
cherous desciraliens of the heavens, accepted this last 
eniertaiament, and rode (o the bath, the place of bU 
murder, which fate Iwd prepared for him. ATier tho 
dinner was over, dnndog and drinking began. When 
Mukhiaru d daula had become drunk, Basunt 'Ali Khan 
ieii the ^ace on some pretence, after which, five nifGans. 
who hatl been appointed for Che purpose, entered the 
room, and one o( them, whose name was Mir Talib ’Ali, 
put an end to Mukiicaru-d daula's existence with a dagger. 

When the news of this tragedy spread in the camp. 
Tafazzul Husaiii Klun reported it to Mfrra Sa’adat ’AU 
Kban, who, arming himself, proceeded on horseback 
Cowards the Cent of Asafu-d daula; but Basant ’AH Khan 
had arrived at the Nawab^s before him, sword in band, 
and exclaimed that he had killed Mukhtaiu-d daula. The 
Nawab cried, ‘‘Whaci have you come here with a drawn 
sword to slay me also^'’ He said this, and made a signal 
to Raja Nawat Singh, who with one blow of his sword 
put Basant to death. In the mean time, came the uncle 
of Basant, whose name was Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad 
Shan, and he aimed a blow at Raja Nawaa Singh. One 
Ghulam '’All Khan rose to attack Ghulam Muhumioud 
Khan; but Nawab Asafu-d dnala prevented him, and seni 
Ghulam Muharoniad away with great honour. It was 
immediately after this that Mir?a Sa’adot 'AH Khan 
reached the tent of Asafu-d daula; but having heard 
what had passed, returned to his own, and thence, accom* * 
panied by Tafaszul Husain Khan, hastened to ibe tent 
of Giisain Umrao Oir, wlio placed him in a Iwat which 
belcpi^d to himself, and having given him a mare and 
some money, sent him erff to a place of safety, where some 
friends afterwards joined him. These events took place- 
in the month of Safar, 1190 a.h. (March-April, 1776 A.D.). 



JAMI’U.T TAWARIKH 

OD 

fAKlR MUHAMMAD 

Thk ;)uthor of thu work u F&kir Muliaifijuad, son of 
Kail MiJiammacI Ri?:a, iiilubitanc of Rajpur, pargana of 
Sant&piir ia Bengal. 

The Obithor »ya cbac be wai foiiu his you Lb devoted 
TO hi$Loncal 6iudlea« and he gives a IUl of aU the works 
which he Iiad coUccUxl and read; but aooc of cbem are 
of any novelty or pccuhai' intcrut. His compenditun, 
however, hi u&cCuI to the student o£ A^aiic luatory. It 
was printed a& Calcutta in iS96 a.d.^ at die press of Mun- 
shi 11 * 0(12 cu'llab, and ibe press was corrected by MauUvt 
KliadiiTi Kusain, a teacher in the Calcutta College. 

The work is divided Into fourteen Sections. 

C0NTBNT5 

The Rnt eleven Sections conuin, after the universal 
eastern model, aaounzs of (he Ang:els, Jinus, Propheu. 
Philosophers, Kings o£ Persia, Muhammad, his wives and 
baeJes, the Khalifs, Imajoa, the ’Ummayida, the 'Abba* 
»des, and their contemporary Rings, and the Khana of 
the Past and Tmklstan. p; 1. Section twelfth relates to 
Che successors of Timur, the Mahrattas/ (he Rulers of 
Oudh and Bengal, and the commencement of the BririsK 
duininiim in ludia, p. ^S4. Section thirteenth gives a 
description of (he inhabited pordon of (he world, and la 
seven grand divisions, p. S7S. Section fourteenth reUtei 
to the riindus. the invasion of the Muhammadans, and 
the Royal families India, and doses with a brief account 
of America, p. 391. 

Si2£~-4co., containing 41(1 pages of 27 lines didi. 

Establishment of British Svpretaacyj the Death of Natuab 
, Siraju^ davla 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by 
Siraju d daula form time to cinK. riich as plannng guns 
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against the palace of Mil Mubanuaad )Cban« plac* 
big Raja DuUhh Ram under th« command of Mohan 
La], and chrcatcniog Jagat Seth that be would have him 
dicumdsed, actuated ibo latter and several other influ- 
>6111121 persons to enter into a confederacy against the 
Nawah. With the view, therefore, of ovCTtbiwiog bi» 
penver, Jagat Suth sent a message to die English, to the 
effect that, could they but agree to second the efforts of 
his party In auacking and overcoming Siraju*d daula. 
thousands of people wot>ld be rescued from his oppres' 
»on and tyranny, Jagat 5cth at the same dTni> promised 
to pieseni the English with ibc stun ci three ftrer^ of 
rupees to the event of the successful iaue of tbeir opera* 
dons. On the receipt of this message, the Engliah, 
on the plea of the delay on the part of the Nawab to 
pay the aoiouot of compemation due by him, prepared 
to take die Held agaiost him, with a body of two or three 
tbouaand troops. Siraju'd daula saw no alternative but 
to maTch horn Muisbidabad witlf his disaffected chicEs. 
The adverse parties met at Plassy, where the flames of war 
blazed on Tlmnday, the 5th of Shawwal, 1170 a.h, (2Srd 
June, 1757 A,D.). 

Mir Madan and Mohan Lai, advaijciiig foremost, 
opened a galling Arc horn their guns Just at this dme a 
Ctnnon^all acddenully striking Mir Madan, he was left 
dead in the fidd of battle. This sad event altogether dis* 
plilled Siraju d daula, who now entreated Mir Muhammad 

i a’far Khan and Muhammad Sadlk Khan (efios Miran), 

2 the most hcmiliadng and abject terms, to do their 
utmost to preserve his life and honour, in consideration oC 
the ties Of relaUonshlp which subsisted between dtem, and 
on account of the many favours which be and his family 
had formerly bestowed on them. The MIt, thinking this 
a fair opporcuniiy of deceiving him, and thus depriving 
him of his power, advised him to recall toe troops in 
advance, especially as the day bad tome to a close, and to 
reconunence hostilities on the following day, 

SirajU'd daula, the victim of deceit, issue orders to 
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Mohan Lai, who was then enga^d, to de&ist from tigbling 
any longer tbac day. Mi^an Lai roDonstrated. remark* 
log Lhat if he wae lo withdraw the troops from the held, 
ic would not be po&sible to CMicenirate them again. But 
the unforiuDaie Nawab persiating in bis deierininauoa, 
Mohan Lai was obliged to cease ilglicing. Scarcely had he, 
however, left the field, wheu his troops fled, while the 
chiefs who were dlaaflected to the Nawab looked tm 
with indiflerence, SlrajU'd daula, seeing that all was loeh 
JO great agitation of mind repaired to Mansurganj: here 
he ]^aced Ladfu*n Nissa. and several other f^alea, on 
cars or litters, with such poruons of precious stc^ies and 
gi^d mu/mns as he ihough^ could be safely conveyed In 
them. With cUcse, and elephants laden wiih baggage, he 
qufiicd the place after midnight, and on arriving at 
Bhagwan-gola, he with liis family embarked in boats, and 
went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Siraju-d daula Mir Muhammad 
Ja’far Khan remained one day at Plaisy, and concluding 
a treaty with Colonel Clive and the other English officcis, 
on his arriv!)l at Mansur-ganj, he was placed on the 
mamad. On his accession to power, he caused to he 
engraved on his seal the titles of Sbuja’ud Mulk 
Hisamu^ daula Mir Muhammad Ja'fai Khan Bahadur 
Mahabni Jang; and in conjunction with. Kaja Dulabh 
lUm, he dixecced his attentiem to the setdement of the 
nifairs of the State. He also ordered all the property of 
Siraju*d daula to be s^zed, and despatched his own son* 
indaw, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, in pursuit of 
Siraju-d daula. 

* The fugitive Nawab had about this time arrived 
opposite Rajmahal, where he discmbaritcd, and put up 
Rt the dwelling of a fai^tV named Dana $hah, While 
Siraju-d was engaged in preparing ius food, the 

fakir gave secret information to his pursuers, who seized 
the Nawab, togcihcr with bis family, and brought them 
to Murahidabad on the 15^ of Shawwal, <» which date 
he was, by order of Mir Miran. put to death by the hands 
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ot Mubauunad fitg. Siraju d dauJa was 5u^adar of 
Bengal lot one year two months and cwciity>ftcvea day:*. 

Mix Muhammad Ja'far Khan and his sod Miian. 
finding tbe time suited to their purpose, resigned them- 
wives to a lile of case and pleasure, and ceased to pay 
tribute to the King. Mir Muhammad Ja'far also ceased 
^ving alms. On being asked the reason of ic, he said 
chat while under Mahabac Jang ('Alivardi iLhan) he felt 
no difiiculty in spending money, it was like bestowing a 
, little water from a river; but bow ( 2 iac he hmudC was ib 
possession of the whole property, he could not spare a 
penny even tO a friend. Mix Ja’far Khan soon after im¬ 
prisoned Ghasici Begam and Araina Bcgam, dauglicen of 
Mahabat Jang (’Alivardi Khan), iuid the wife, daughter* 
aud mother of Siiajunl daida. and sent them to 
jahangiruagar. 

xific impute Mfran used without the least bcsliatioit 
to conmii murder. He Killed Kbwaja Had! 'Ali Khan 
and Mir Kaxim Khan, and blew Sadakat Muhammad 
khan Zamindar and Shaikh 'Abdu*l Wahab Kahbu from 
the mouth of a cannon. He murders iSAny others, both 
men and wemen. 

Mirrn was preparing to .attack Khadim Husain 
Khan, nephew of Mir Mtihamiuad Ja’far Kbact, who was 
iL that time raising distuibanccs on the other side of 
'Azimabad. Having conceived some suspicion of the two 
daughters of Mahabat Jang, he ordered Lhem to be con¬ 
veyed in a boat to the middle of the rtver^ and to be ibere 
thrown overboard; in the meantime makiug the Begams 
believe that they were to go to MurshidabacL 'S^en 
Amina liegara and GhasiU Bcgam were taken to'ihe 
appmnted place, they wck inforined of the cause of their 
being conveyed thither. The two sisters, after bathing 
and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran. saying, 

God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers 
of (heir lights, is now about to put us to death. We pray 
that he may soon be auiick dead by lighting for hU cruel 
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<ieed6." Tbeir prayer was heard; ior Miran^ after aniv- 
iA$ in the vidnlty of Hajjpur, aiuickcd Khadim Husain 
Khan, and after defeado^ him. pursued him; but dimog 
ihe puoiuit, on ITjursday m|ht, tbe l9Ui Zi*l ha'da, ia 
ihc year 117S a.h. (4tli July, 1760 a.d.), while it was 
raining , a thunderbolt desceoded and struck Miran and 
his servant dead 

Miran's remains were buried at Rajmnba!. Mir 
MuLairmiad Ja'far Khan become insane after lieaiing of 
ibc death of his son, and this led to great disorder in the 
managemenc of the *State. 

JAM-I JAM 

OF 

SAiym AilMAD KhlAH 

/'Tlic Cup or Mirror oC Jamshid.” who la confounded 
by Eastern fabulists with Solomon.^ This cup was found 
bUed with the Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion 
of digging the foundatloas of PersepolU, and as It mirro¬ 
red the whole world, this expression, or some ocher allu* 
eivc to it, is not uncommonly applied to works on hUtoty; 
and rhe Jam4 Jahan-numa, t.e. “the Worid-rcfiector,'’ 
mentioned elsewhere is a title commonly bestowed upon 
the same magic mirror. Nizahi tells us Lhai Alexander 
Invented the steel mirror, by which it has been supposed 
Allusion is made to the improve reKectois introduced by 
she Greeks. 

The JaPM Jam compriaei tables the Princes of 
die home of Timur, beinning with ih&t Empercc; includ* 
ing also the Sal^d and Afghan Dynasties, and ending 
with Muhammad Bahadur Shah, the reigning King 
Dehli at cbe dme of publication; giving altogether forty- 

Rampoldi, AnnaU Mxtntlrruiruj vol. H. p. 40$. and 
W. Thompjion, Akklak-i Jelaiy, pp. 37, 466. Tks Haft 
Jtuhum ioys it ts more corrtci la eoitsider th€ extp as 
the manufacture of Kai-Khustu. . 
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three reigns. The tables show the name o£ eaeh Kiiig's 
father and moiLcr, hi» tribe, date of bill]), place of occes* 
aloQ, period of retgn, legeird on coins, age at droe of 
death, year of death, Monogram of d^ch, honorihe 
tide after deathj place of buriaU and a very brief abstract 
of iiQporUxice events. 

Theac useful tables were liihoginphed at Agra, in 
the year 1940 a.d., and at the conclusion is given a list 
of several excellent authorities, frotn which the compiler 
drew his informadon, though it must be confessed tliat 
some doubt rnav rcaMuuably be entertained whetltcr thcHC 
auUtorities were really appealed to, Coc a private corres* 
pondcnce which X have h^d with the author on tbc sub¬ 
ject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some 
which arc quoted contain uothing whatever calculated to 
elucidate ihe period he had under review. 

The author is Mundu Saiyid Ahmad Xhan. Munsif 
of Dehli, who has also written and lithographed at DehU 
a very good dewriprion <rf the remarkable buildings of 
that capital, accompanied with lithographed representa' 
lions of them. In the FreCace to the /amW Jam. he gives 
his genealogy, and details the several honours acquired 
by his fathers. His ancestor in the ninth generation, who 
ame uriginaKy from Hirst, was appointed Subadcr of 
Bidar, which he takes care to inform ua is equivalent in 
the English language to ^*Govemor General." Another 
was a Kazit equivalent to "Sessions Judge." His maternal 
grand&ther, IChwaja Faridu^ din Ahmad Khan, waa 
sent to candolc with the King of Persia when ambas* 
sadcH*, Haji Khalil Khan, was killed in an oiEray at 
Bombay, The same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his 
elder brother, Saiyid Wuhaminad Knan. in the Preface 
to the excellent copy of JahangjVs Autobiography collat¬ 
ed by him: only, instead of coos truing Subadar to mean 
'‘Oovcmor-Gmeral," he is concent with the humbler 
definition of “Governor." 

Sef—I. si^ 9vo. 
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AND 

« ZUBDATU-L GHARAIB 

OF 

MUHAMMAD RIZA 

The auEhor of thtte woxk» id Muhammad Kiza, son of 
Abu*l Naziia Hasani Husuini, who W3» honoured with the 
tides of NajniU'd daula [Ctikharu-l Mulk Hisam Jang. 

The author id a Saiy'id of Uic Xibaiiba family, whichr 
after leaving Medina, went to reside ut Isfahan, aud 
remained fur many generations employed in the Royal 
f Record OfHcc. In the time of Bahadur Shah his ancestor 
in the hfdi geoeration came to Hindustan, and alter 
being received with great kindness by chat iEmperor, 
entered the service of Nawab Buriiarui-1 Mulk Abu*I 
Mansur Safdar Jaog, »rtd ever sirxcc that his family have 
con dotted in the service of Che Nawaba of Oudh. 

His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, 
and subsequently became mioUter to the pagesrit Kir^ 
as Revenue CoUector of Bareilly. After that diicricc 
had been ceded to the Company, and alter the 
death of his father, he became deputy steward of the 
household, and darogha of the treasury of the King of 
Dchli. When the provinces of Nagpur and Gondwana 
were under the management of the Company, he remain¬ 
ed for several years employed in chose provinces by the 
British Govemmont; and being hdd in great respect by 
his superiors, be passed his dme in great comforc and 
happiness, except when the reflection came over him, that 
he was far removed from bis relatives, and, being sur¬ 
rounded by Sunnis and Kafirs, might run some risk of 
abandoning the Shi’a religion. At last, be returned to 
Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface ta 
the Mafntihv~T Riasat, and adds that bis leisure was by no 
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tn.i?aDs idly wasted, lor be was not unobservant o£ die 
passing evenu o£ the day, and knowing that gold and 
jewels were fleeting possessions, and were not regarded in 
so precious a light as wisdom in die eyes ot disceniing 
paLTDUH, he detennined upon vriiting a work widch would 
immortalize his name; and in furtherance of this resolve, 
he absuacted one hundred and flfey works, which ueated 
of religion and history, and made use of these absnacts 
in the laigc work of which the present volume Is a 

portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru I Zakkhar, "The 
Tempestuous Sea," and comprises the following 
volumes: — 

). Maxnhirv-i Adyanj which ticau of the diScmit 
religions of the world, and chiefly of the Muhainmadan > 
faith, the Muhammadan Saints and Sects, Saiyid Ahmad, 
etc, comprised in 5i2 pages folio, coiuaining 23 lines each. 
— 1 [ Manzarv-l 'AUnn, which treats of Astronomy and 
Geography, and is still inmniplcte fur viant of sotic 
philosc^ial instrumeocs which ihc author u unable to 
procure. It h also called Khurshid i Lami’, "The 
Resplendent Sun/' as the words coiU^iin the chronogram 
of the date 1261 a.h. (1845 aj>.). Iu present size extends 
to 224 pages folio, of 20 lines each.—111. 

Muluh, the subjea of the present atticIe.->4V. MafaJihu^ 
i?i4sa^.—V- AAhtfom-i HM, the subject of the succeed¬ 
ing article—VI. !^aghma-t ‘Andalib, on the subject of 
poetry, music, Hindu and Fersiao, the rules of versifia- 
don, and a biography of the Poeu. A small folio volume 
•of 300 pages, and 20 Hues to a page. 

This Targe work was commenced about the year 1260 
A.i>. (3844 aJ),). It may be omsidered the second edition 
of another work, which ihe induatriom author composed 
in five volumes between the years 1816 and 1850. under 
the name of 2utfdatii4 G^araifc,* "The Marrow of 

Urt the chronogram arhich gives ihe dale of 1231 
•AM. (1846 An.), the author calls the worA Zubda 
^haraibf ntitheui the Arabic article. 
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MarveU; ’ but it Is 6tran|^ that in the Preface to hia Uier 
work be never alludes to the former one. Though it h 
not divided in the &ame’waY, he has fully availed himself 
ju the Bahm-l 2akkhar of the matter coQlained in the 
ZubdaUt-l Gharaib. That work is disu'ibuted in the fol¬ 
lowing manner, but each volume has not a separate 

dcisignation. 

I. The first to llic fifth Kook pve an account of the 
Creadon, JiQus, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalih 
and Imams; 11. The sixth and seventh Books give an 
account of the early iilngs of Persia, the 'Ummayides, 
’Abbaaidcs, Saljiiks, Atabaks, and other independent 
Muhaiuiii&dau Monarchies; III. The eighth Book, on the 
Hindus and the Sultaos of Dehli, Gujarat, Molwa, the 
Bakhln, etc.; IV. The ninth Book, on tlie Timucian 
dynasty of Hindustan, and the establishmeDt of British 
aupremacy; V. The tenth Book, on die Philosophers, 
Poets, Saints, and literary diaracters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much piose, has 
also indited pocuy, and has assumed the poetical designs* 
tion of Najtn "a scar.” under which head Ire appropriates 
an article to himself in the tlognphical portions ol these 
works. In that article we fmd that it is bis intention 
suom day or other to write his pcraoaal memoirs, and 
give au account of the celebrated diancteiY with whom 
he has associated. 

The MitjmO’U-l Muluk U not regularly divided into 
Chapters or Books. 

CONTENTS 

preface, p. 1; On Bra^ and the Hindu Jugs and Rajss, 
p. 2; On the early Persian Pyoastics and other Kings 
preceding Ishm, p. 36; On the 'Uniinyyides, *Abbasides 
and their branches, p. 123; On the Saffaiians, .Samonis, 
Isiuii’ilians, etc,, p. 170; On the Turks, Saljuks, Acabaks, 
Afshors, Abdaiis, etc., p. 2S2; On the Ghazeuvides, 
GborioDs, lkhilji$,'Tughliks, and Afghans of Delhi, p. 
250; On the Kings of Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat, the 
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l^akhin, etc., p. 238; On the Timurian Sov«ceigzu ot liidiA. 
p. 360. 

Size—'F olio, containing 453 pages, with £6 lines io 
a page. 

The iruisaccioiis in this volume do ool extend 
beyond Uie ^ortlived rdgo of Shah Jahan U., and ftse 
recorded in so abridged a form a$ to be of very little 
interest. Indeed, of both entire work£, the Bakru-l 
Zakkkar and Zubdatu4 Gharaib, be says ibat "he has 
compressed his mattar into so amall a space, that U is 
like placing the ocean, in the palm of the hand, or a 
desert within a span's length, 

Ibc I^ajma^ud Muluk is at present very little known. 
My copy was obuined from the author direct. 

AKHSARAT-i HIND 

OF 

MUHAMMAD RIZA 

This volume is by the same author, and forms pan of the 
Dahr^ Zckkhar, The words of the ntlc form the dale of the 
completion of the volume, via. 12G4 a.h. (1647-3 A.O.). 

The work conuins at the be^nniiig some matter 
whicb is included in the Mapfia'U'i Muluk, but the greater 
part of the volume embraces much bier period iban id^ac 
work extends to, for wc Lave an account of the Sudej 
compaigm, and our hrst entry into Lahore. Much of 
this latter poriioa is indtided in the fourth volume, the 

Mafatihu-r Riagal. 

CONTEOTS 

Preface, p. 1: Hindu dates and religions, the boundaries 
of Hindustan, its subjection to the King$ of Iran, and 
the introduction of the MuJiammadan religion into 
Hindustan, etc, p. 2; Ghaznivldes, Gborians, Khiljis, 
Tughliks, and Afghans of Dehli, p. 31; hings of Jaunpur, 
Malwa. Gujarat, and the Dakhin, etc. p. 48; Timurian 
sovereigns of Debli, down to 'Abmgir II., p, 68; Shah 
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’Alain, p. I26j Mubammad AVbar IL, p. 173; English in 
India, p, 200; Nawabs o£ Oudb, p. 20S; Afghans of 
Farrukhabad, p, 356; Rajpuis and Jats, p. 374; Nizami 
of tUe Dakhln, Haidar ’All, Tipu Sultan, etc.j p. 407; 
Mahrattas, p. 487; Sikha and Bundclas, p 485. 

Size—'F olio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines eacli. 

AI chough this volume was so lately composed, the 
author eeems to bo ugaiu rewriting it, for in a letter with 
wKidi he has Javoiircd me. 1 hnd Iio is enlacing it. and 
has divided it into tliirleen cUiferent Chapters. In his 
old age he seems to have preserved his literary energies 
unimpaircij, ;md ii is to be lioped that he has iu the mean 
time studied to make liinueif better acquainted with 
matters of European politics and science, clian he wa» 
when ho indited his hrsc edirion. 

EtntACT 

Gotf^nor-Genenl Afarqwjs WfUesley 
Tills nobkinan vuembiing Joseph in beauty and Sobmlr 
in tiic field of battle, was lord of the country of ^nerosicy, 
and master of liberality and benevolence. The pen in 
•writing hi* name turns to a sugarone in the hand of 
the composer, and the gale of the spring is rendered 
fragrant by bis munificence. He received his instructicm 
in England from the brother of Lord Cornwallis. The 
laws of Hlwlustan were the chief object of his suidy- 
Somc years before, he had been in the Dakbin. and 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had 
acquired great power and influence in the country around 
Haidarabad. an account of which shall be given in the 
chapter which contains a history of that city; but thif* 
•wise nobleman by hts judicious measures expelled them 
chenre in such a manner that, they put down their arms, 
acknowledged their puaiUanimity and were driven out 
of the Asaf’s (Nizam’s) State. Instead of a French, an 
English amy •was employed, and a handsome annual con* 
tribution of upwards of thirty lacs was fixed for Its main¬ 
tenance by the govemmcrit of Haidarabad. 
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A£tcr ihu*, th? anny which waa aUitioucd iti MadntS. 

die vfii:y Ume Uiat an expedition was setting out against 
Tipu Sultan the son of lioidsr Nalk, espouHd the 
interests of Tipu. such an enemy as the English never 
have had or will have to contend with In India. ‘Wellesley, 
having settled nfaiis at Haiderabad, went tu Madras, 
collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and 
^lispiriied, on account of having been engaged in warfare 
for twelve or fourteen yours, and having given them 
hopes of ubtoinhig plunder, prepared them to sell their 
lives. He thus destroyed the SuUao, took possession of 
.Seringapatam and its fort, and obtained plunder to the 
amount of Aro« of rupeesj, among which there was a tent 
which was presented tn the Nawab Waair of Lucknow, 
and the like of which was never ff'epared even in chat 
State. 

In short, he adOTned the chair of governorship in 
1798 A.D. Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because 
Jic appreciated merit, and was a master of wisdom and 
the pen. As the Honourable Company was greatly in 
debt, no one would take the government paper at four 
per cent., so in his time it was raised to twelve p(7 conu 
The army was laigely augmented by new levies. In lua 
time, ( 00 . orders ivere given to the English presses to 
print books relating to the Hindu religiop, sudi as the 
Rsmayana, etc. Tlie College of Fort William was found¬ 
ed, and every oflicer who landed from English ships in 
Hindustan was £rst taught In it the language of this 
'Country, and was adnitted into the public stfvice only 
after examination. 

Next ycai' the Governor-Gcucra] demanded a contrlbu- 
*tlon from the Nawab Wadr, and the ceiritory which was 
possessed by him was divided equally between both the 
governments. Territory to the value of one kror and 
thiny'dve lacs of rupees, which afterwards increased (o an 
annual revenue of two krors, was added to the possessions 
•of the British Government. The copy of the treaty, with 
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a Cull deiaii of ic, will be given in the chapter on die 
Wazarat 

After the acquisition of these two terEitcries, viz. that 
of Tipu and that ceded by the Nawab Wazix, which, 
extended from Allahabad up to Farrukhabad, the Er^sh. 
prepared themselves fev the Mahratta campaign, and in 
ISOIS A.o. a battle was foug^c with Sindhia and Hoikar, 
an account of which sliall be given iu the history of the 
Peshwas and the Dokliioi cliiefs. 

Gcncxal WcUedey, the brother 6f the Governor* 
General, who commanded the BaUaui axioy, defeated the 
Mahrattas. and having placed Baji Rao Feshwa ou the 
masnad, U)ok a small ponioi^of (he teiricory of the 
Dakhin and half of Gujarat for the British Government. 
Afterwards, the English defeated the Bhonsla Maliiatm,. 
and cook some territory from ihcm also. Then they con* 
quered the entire provinces of Dehli and Agra, and 
repulsed the French aimy which was in tbe pay of the 
MahniCHs. 'They also gave a singal defeat to Har Nath, 
bondsman of Holkar, at Shah*JahanabacL 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command 
the army whidi was despatched towards the west, He 
achieved great conquesu, an account of which haa 
been given above, in the general history of the Empire. 
Battles were aUo fought with Amir Khan^ and a larg? 
tract of country leU into the hands of the English in the 
districts of ICalpi and Banda. Tbe Govenuuent cbeiL 
cegulaiecl the ai£air» of the King of Behll; and an annual 
sum of fifteen hes of rupees was sanctioned for His^ 
Majesty’s expenses. After this, they made an arrangement 
for the temple of ^ganaih, which is a celebrated Hindn 
place of wcffship and pilgrimage in the district of Oiisa; 
and assigned a small portion of the income derived from 
it to The Brahmins and guardians of the temple. They 
prohibited the custom of drowning children ac Gangasogar. 

Tu sheet, before the arrival ^ this Governor General 
the Honourable Company’s territory did not exceed 
seven krors of rupees in revenue; but through the great 
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prospericy of this coD<^u«Ting noble, it increased to sucli 
an extent that it yielded an annual revenue of about 
fifteen kTcrj. 

The Reg;ijla(ion, according to which lahsildars were 
allowed to lake one*teotb the revenue realized through 
them remained in force for six years, and the doccs of 
prosperity were opened upon tbc face of the w<vld. 
Nothwithstanding that for the conquest of territory an 
expenditure of krors of rupees is necessary, yet tlie Ckrurt 
of Director? would not open their eyes to the ncceeiiy. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might 
reside in the country as merchants and aliens, without 
taking the whole of Hi!?Susian into their grasp. They 
did not know that now, on every indi of enemies, 
who possessed Inrge forces, such as the Maliraitas and ilic 
Pindari#, had arisen. They also did not do the Cover- 
not'Ceneral die justice to consider how much country he 
had conquered, aud to what* extent he had augmented 
the annual revenue of the Government From wane of 
information, they reproached him for the enormous ex¬ 
penses be had incurred in hU undertakings. In the same 
manner as they bad treated Colonel Clive and Governed 
Hastings, they brought groundless accusations against this 
GovemonCeneral also, Lcfd Moira in England persis¬ 
ted more than any one else in his opposition. Conse¬ 
quently Lwd Wdlcaely resigned the government and 
return^ borne. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindusun by the Court cl Directors, He travelled 
as far as GbanptiT, and then expired. In short, the 
Marquu governed with full authority for a period of ten 
entire years, having gained thousands of thanks and 
praises in Hindustan, 



MIFTAHU-T TAWARim 

OF 

THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE 

This “Key of History'' is a work highly crediuMe U> 
the industry and ingenuity of Che compUex*, Thomas 
William Beale, a derk in the oOicc of the Board of 
Revenue at Agra. 

He has collected in this volume the many diroiu> 
grammatk dates relating to important events in Asia, 
and especially in India, since t^ introduction of the 
Hijra era. In these are included the exact year and 
dale of the births and deaths of Muhammadan kings, 
philosophen, and other eminent men. He has ottractid 
them from the most celebrated histones in which they 
are carefully recorded, and he has copied Uu? memonal 
inscrlptiom on tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, fons and 
palaces. He has himself, as have also his friends, com* 
posed several new ones, wluch are inserted in the wo^. 
The Christian, Hindi, Easli, Blabi and Jalall eras are also 
occa^oimlly given. 

Alihou^ to a superhdal observer, this mode m- 
cordlng events may appear a veiitaUc matalotechnia, yet 
it is not without great use in any disputed point of 
chronology, for it does not admit of any errors, as in the 

of numerals, since not only meaoing, but in most 
instances rhyme a xid scansion, are required for a perfect 
comprehensicpn of the dates. To them might we with 
justice tiausfer Joseph Scaligerfs address to the venerable 
Olympiads: "Hail, ye guardians of time, ye viudicatois 
of (he truth of history, ye bridXezs of the fanatical licence 
of chrpiudt^ists I ” 

This kind of raemoria tecbnica was never in much 
use in Europe, although the Roman system of ootatioa 
admits of it. In andeut literature it seems to have been 
altogether unknown, and even in modem limes, when, 
iu the middle of the sixteenth century, (he taste for asa> 
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grammatic uriOiog wa^ io scroogi ic wai eeldom applied 
to this Diore useful purpose. 

The following instaiicev will show to the Euiopeaxi 
reader Lhe use ond applicaiion of a chronogram, by com* 
billing the numeiclal values attached to the capital ieccers 
according to the Kcmac system:^ 

gloria lausque Deo in siecVJa sucUOr 

but this is a very lumc insuoce* as some iciteng, wldch 
have a value assigned to them, arc omitted £ioin the 
computation. 

A better exanpJu is to be found Id die distidi com* 
posed by God art, on the birth of Louis XIV., iu the year 
16SS, oa a day wherein there happened to be a conjunction 
of the Eagle witJi the Lion’s Heart: 

eXorleus DeLphIu aqVILas CorDlsqVc I/:«iiX>' 
Cong?TSsV gaLLos spe Lscltlaq Vc refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummal 
(Addition), die loiters of the alplmbet have a numcrdal 
value assigned to them, according to a particular scale 
styled Akjad, because the first four uniu axe represemed 
by that word; a being eqpal to 1, b to 2, y to 9, d to 4.. 
The sentence which contains the date shc^d always be 
s^uificaol: the consequence is, ihat awkward methods are 
sometimes restored to in order to combine both sense and 
riironology. 

There ate four principal modes of using this scale, 
ist. Muilak, in whi^ all the letters are requ&ice to die 
fonaadon of the dace. There is an inferior kind of 
Muilokj in which only some of the letters of iLc text 
are used. 

2itd. Ta'mya-dokhili, in which the numerical value 
of (he letters used is less chan the date required; in which 
case we are told that some other word or letter will com* 
plete the date. 

Srd. Ta'miya^khariji, the contrary of the preceding^ 
in wind) the numerical value Is excessive, and we are’ 
therefore told that we must deduct some word oi letter. 
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4di. Taushik^ an acrostic^ io which the iaitiaJ or final 
letter ol each verse compous the <iate. 

All these kinds are lUusTrated in various parts o£ 
Liiis work, and wc many suppose that, under the licence 
granted in the aecood and third insuoces, same of them 
are very iU<omcruaed. Many however, exhibit, to say the 
least, great inventive faculty, 

Take, for inAUnce, the example clscwlicru, whciv in 
ihirtyone disUchs the Ant line throughout represents 
cbe date of Akbar's accession, smd the second line through¬ 
out represents the date of Jahangir’s birth. Or take the 
following: 

hadihah are hof Labor ba Kanutl cdal (juwad waqif 
/ihsathi alim mtudar luif aia/i sal fort u gtizidcn jo 
bififdvsh bigo jot firdavs abad bigi^id bobJ^ badshah 
This quartrairi reprusenu the death of Dabar ya 
eight different ways; each hcmisLicb by itself rcpicsenia the 
date: they therefore give the date four times. The fifth 
is obtain^ by cotnUning the unpointed letters of tbe 
CiTSt hemisrich with the pointed lcttet% of the second 
hemistich* The sixth, by takiug the unpointed letters 
of ilic second hcDiistich. The seventh, by taking tlm poin* 
ted letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combiu* 
Ing the unpointed letters of the second line, 

I have a chronogrammatical treatise in my posses* 
siun which evinces even more l^our than this. In It 
the evexiu of Bengal in 1170 A.n. me related in prose, 
and each separate sentence gives the dare of 1170, and 
the number of sentences amoimts also to 1170* The 
narrative runs in so easy a fiow that it would be difficult, 
without knowing It. to surmise that there was anything 
artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similiar nature to this 
which have been written in India, such as the Tarikh’ 
namo, and a few others with like names, but none so 
copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miflahii't Tawarikh was lithographed at Agw 
in 1&40. The outer margin very conveniently contains 
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a column, in 'whkh is inserted eadi date in numerals, 
and in tegular chronological succession. It possesses 
other advantages, besides giving the mere dates. It gives 
ihoei nocices of each. Asiatic dynasty, and a brief account 
•of each reign, as well as sevei^ bii^aphical notices of 
distinguished individuals who have slione in the politics 
.and literature of the Muliamraadan world. 

Thc Miflahu-t Tvarikk is divided uico thirteen Sec* 
tioufb each representing a Century of the Hijra, 

CONTINTS 

Preface, p. 1; First Century, p. 7; Second, p. 2$; 
Third, p. S!j Fourth, p. 41; Fifth, p. 46i Sixth, p. 64; 
Seventh, p. 79; Eighth, p. il4; Ninth, p. 158; Tenth, p. 
205; Eleventh, p. 2S0: IVelfth, p. 429; Thirteenth, 
p. 542. 

^ the most ccmspicuous Indian dynasties and 
reigns occur at the foUenving pages:—Ghaznlvide Dynasty, 
p. 51; Ghorian Dynasty, p. 79; Timur, p. 159; Sultans of 
Malwa, p. 185; Sultans of the Dakhin, p. 190; Sultans of 
Gujarat, p, 202; Babar, p. 215; Sher Shah, p. 226; 
Humayun, p. 2S7; Akbar, p. 245; Jahangir, p. 508; Shah* 
Jahan, p. 5^: Aurangzeb. p. 394; Bahadur Shah, p. 446; 
Muhammad Shah, p. 459; Shah ’Alam. p. 516; Akbar 11., 
p. 565. 

Size—Quarto, concatning 609 pages of 25 lines earit. 

THE HINDU KINGS OF KABUL 

Abu Rihan al Dironi has the fcdlowing statement 
respecting this dynasty in his lately discovered Arabic 
work, entitled Tarikhu-l Hind: _' 

"Kabul was formccly governed by fences of Turk 
lineage. It is said that they were origix^y from Tibet. 
The first of them was named Bariitigin,. . . . and the 

Fr<i^ento, Arabes et Perjans, were published 
in 2845; and this note must have been writlen by Sir H. 
£!lht soon after.] 
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kingdom continued with liis diUdi'cn fcFr sixty genera¬ 
tions. . . . The last o£ them was a Katorman, and his 
uunister was KaJai*. a Brahman. This miniscer was 
favoured by fortune, and he found in the eardi measures 
which augmented his power. Pornine at the same dme 
uimed licr back upon hia master. The Xatorman’s 
rhougbcs and acdoos were evii, so that many complalnu 
reached the minister, who loaded him with diairu, and 
imprisoned him for fals tarrection. In the end the uinis* 
ter yielded to che tezsptadon of bccomiTig sole maecer, 
and he had wealth suQkient to retnovc aU obsisdcs. So he 
established himself on dm throne. After him rdgned tlie 
Brahman (s) Samaud, then Kamlua, then Bhi^ Chen 
Jaipnl, tbcir Anaodpal, then Nardajanpal, who was 
killed ill A.tl. dI2. Kis SOD, Bhimpal, succeeded him. 
after the lapse of hve years, and under him lLc sovereignly 
of Hind became exdncc, and no descendant remained to 
light <1 6rc on the hearth. These princes, noewichstand- 
is5g the octent «f their dammionn, ^vcre end©we<t with 
excellent qualities, faithful to cheu* engagements, and 
gTucIoua towards iheii inferiors. The letter which 
Anandpal wrote to Amir Mahmud, at the time enmity 
existed between diem, is much to bo admired. 1 have 
heard that the Tucks have invaded your dominions, and 
have spreid over Khunsan; if you desire it, t will joiu 
yoH witli ,^.000 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, and 100 elephants, 
but if yoit prcfci* it, I will send my son with twice the 
number. In making this proposal 1 do not wish co in* 
gradate myself with you. Though I have vanquished 
you, 1 do no desire that any one else but myself should 
obtain the ascenduicy.^ Tliis prince was a determined 
enemy of the Musulmans from the time that his son, 
Nardajanpal, was uken prUoner^ but bis son was, on 
the contrary, ivelWisposed towards thenL’' 

The publication of this extract by M. Reinaud has 
excited considerable discussion, and has given lise to 
eome ingenious remarks and cornmenu by those interested 
in this period of history, in which w< have a eeria of 
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name:4 recorded, vduch »dd nearly s century lo chc barren 
MCiikLi Iiuli& previous lo tlie Mubamiuadaa coDquesl. 
A paper by £ TUuniiu. of the Civil Service, 

publiihed i:i che journal o£ ihe Koyal ^aiic Society, Vol. 
IX. p. 177, u c$pecially valnable, a» in it he hai eudea* 
vour^ CO cince che names of these paniculsr kings upon 
a aeries ci coins denominated ft&jput, of the bull and hoiac* 
men type, and Itllherio doubdully usetibed to [xxiodH 
extendiug iiom *Ji. 1000 to 1200. I shall avail myself freely 
of hie rematks, though I am uot prepared to coincide in hu 
conclusions, for caking into consideraciun the dil&cuUy of 
indcntifyitig Hindi names in Arabic maiiuscripta in wUicli 
ignorance and carelessitcw give rise to every imaginable 
kind o£ error, he has endeavoured to correct the Arabic 
from the unquestiouabie record oC chc coins dieauelves, 
svhich have hicheno existed witlioui ibe ascription of a 
kingdom and a date, ;ind ''instead of applying coins kv 
kings, to apply the kings to their own coins.” It may 
easily be sup^med that ibis principle gives too great a 
license lo ^wculadon, and it will appear in the sequel 
chat very few uf the attempted IndtuiUicacions cau be 
odoucied without quesdoo. 

UeCdre we eyaiaine these names in derail, it will be 
necessary to make a few general remarks on the subjea 
of these Truks, and especially nspccdog Kanak, the most 
celebrated of them. 

First of all, it admits of great question what paid* 
cular position in the series of iUbul Turkish kings this 
Kanak occupied. M, Reinaud both in his translation of 
Al Siruni in FVv^mcTxif AtabM^ and his Memoirs sut 
^ Indt, considers him to be the great Kanika or Kanislika 
of tbe Buddhists, aod it is respecting this Kanak that the 
anecdote is related wbidi will be found in (his 
bljcwhere. Thomas, Crashing to craasUtions or abstracts 
Of AJ Bimni. makes Kanak the UsC of che Tur' 
kish kings, and the imiucdiatc predecessor of che Brahmin 
Samand; but as the existence of the great Kanak who 
opposed the Rai of Kanauj is not to be disputed, he 
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must consider chat (he last o£ the Truka wst» a gecood 
•Kanak. 

ThU pcMnt requires further con^deration, and we 
jjiuat consider what our acvcral auihoritics say concern* 
Ing It. The passage in the liisL line of (he extract which 
1 have cranslnted diua, "The last of them was & Kato^ 
man/' i$ >n (he original Arabic of Ai Oiruni— 
aui Kana akhiriihuni Inktuvman, 
which M. Rciiiaud lrunsUu», "The last of them {che 
Turks) Will Lukiouacmanj" which is certainly correct, 
provided die leading is admitted to be so; but 
Tlionus, after examining various copies of the JamS’u-t 
•tWdTihh and —the fonocr of which is a cniiula* 

lion, and the latter an abridgement of A1 Biruni’s account, 
finds great reason to dispute it, and leaoa altogether to 
another interpretation. He finds the following m an 
excellent Aiabic version of the /ami', in the library of 
llic Royal Asiatic Sodccy_ 

tuurafoA Kwftk i/a njiVaitiVic wa hiaua akhim tnuluki 

Kaiurman. 

'"and Kanak returned to his country, and he was (he 
3a$C of the Katonnun kings/’ 

The currcaponiling pa&aagi; in the Beraian /emi' in 
ihc British Museum 

xifa Kaiioh Ijilujilityal-i-hfiiul nKUttuiai haid wa akhirin 
badshafuin Kaiimiun bud. 

Binokiri has the followings 

lua had az wa Ka 7 iak w/i 74 akhirhi bodskahan 
Kaiwmau hud. 

'*&Bd after him was Kanak, and he was the last of the 
Ratonnao kings/’ 

AU the copica of 'Biruikiii which I have seen concur 
in tliie reading and uf tliree several copies of the Persian 
Jami‘74-t taxvankk whid; 1 have exarnined, two are in 
^conformity with tiic extract given above* with the excep* 
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cion oi reading Xacoriyan (or Xatornian. and a third 

b(td az Biisdto ax jufnls rfutluk iilutti yaki Katmk 

budek ivA an akhiiin badshahan Kiwarman buthkfui. 
"after Baadco from amon^ ihdr lulers o£ the Indians), 
one was Kanak, and he ivas the Jasc oC the Kaprman 
kinp/’ 

The oiriission d ali notice nl ih<: Kabul TurkisK 
dynasty, and the laakiiig Ranak succeed Ba:idco, aiuL die 
Brahmans succeed Kaoak, without any notice or allusion 
to tlierc being inicrinediate kings, is a dupable omission 
on the part of JUsbidu rl din and binakiti. The mak¬ 
ing; Kanak die Imt of ebe Turiueh dynasty docs not »iccni 
authorized by the only original of A1 Bivuni's TtiAukhuA 
Hind which we possew, and Raaliidu-d din must liavc hud 
other copia or other works to have authorized him to 
make this statemeai. M. iUinaud {Hem. 30) considers 
chat be has used some other work of A1 Blnmi’s which 
has not come down to us, but this may 1 ‘casonably l>u 

douhtctl. 

M. Reinaud altogether Ignores these readings of the 
manusalpu consulted by Thomas, and merely obser* 
ves upou them, “On a vn cKlevant, que ie vizir dc Perse 
Ra»chid*eddin, avuit, dans son Histolrc des Mongoh, mis 
a contribution uu ecrit d’Albymuny autre que celui<(. 
et que ne nous est point parvenu. Malheureusemeut, Ics 
maruucripts dc I’oumge de RaschJd ed din different 
entre cux: lieu de Lakioxneman, ils portent K&tow- 

man, cc on nc distingue pas bien Vil s’agit la d'un jxrince 
ou d*un pa^'S." Nocwitiutaiiduig this, I have been given 
TO undAitand by those who have seen die urigiual rnsnus' 
cripr of the TwoTikhyrl Bind, chat even ^ac bean a 
closer resemblance to Katouman than Lahtouzeman.^ 

^ITlte name occurs cniy twice in Keinaud's printed 
extract, fn the first instance, it v> given as quoted 
abar»e, but in the second it is ”Lakturxantan.'' See Prag 
ments, p, 1S5.] 
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TaklDg all dxomsuncti ints considtrazioa, I am dia* 
postfd to gM nd of tbe aaDie of Lakcouzeman from tha 
Tmikhu-l Hind, and to substitute for It, by two slight 
changes ia tbe original, al Kaiorman, which ceprcKuts 
the name of a tribe, oc prince of that tribe, as well as 
the name of the country m which that tribe resided. 1 
have therefore translated the disputed line, *‘Tbe last of 
them was a KaCorman.” 

Let us now enter upon some of the coosidmtioas 
which this name suggesia 

Tbe Katunnans, or Kacors, have hitherto been better 
known to modem time ancient history. We are informed 
thai it was the name oli one of the tribes of ^aiiriscan^, 
and chat the ruler of Chltral to this day bears the tide of 
Shah Kator,^ and I have heard the designation 

given to the chief of Cilgic, The country of Kator is 
also spoken of by Sadik Isfahan!, as being the country of 
the Siyahposhes, or black*vested, on the borders of Kabul/ 

These Kacors boast still of their Grecian lineage, and 
their claim to this honour is by no means, as many have 
supposed, of modem origiri, atcribuiable to our own. 
enquiries after the dcscendanu of the followers of the 
Macedonian conqueror/ 

Wc find at ^ period of Timur’s invasion of Indi% 
the Katorians making themselves conspicuous for their 
opposiUon to that monarch. After leaving Xnderab he 
entered their difficult country by way of Khawah, 

^EipHimlon€‘s '^Kabui/' voi ii pp. S76, 5b7. 

*Bntne’s Bokhara, vol. ii. pp. $09; and Journal A. S. 
Bengal, vol. vii. p. 331. 

*Takwimu'l-buldan, p. 127. 

•[For othffT refarences Ic the Kaiors, sec Thomas's 
Pnnsep, I 314. Lassen, Ind. All. 111. $90, U76. Masson*s 
Narrative, I. 193. Vigne, Gha:mi, etc., p. 235. Trumpp, 
in Joum. R. A. S. xix. 1. Jour, des sav. Vol. V., 1855, where 
M. Viv. de Si. Martin aiternpis to indentify them with 
the Cadmsii of Pliny VI. xxin.] 
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u)d atier axi expeclidoo of eighteen days reduced them 
to rubnussion. As we thus have proof that this country 
and people were called by the name of Kator at ao early 
a period, it aeeme probable that the Kaiors whom w« read 
o£ in Abu*l Fazal fiailiaVJ arc no other than the descen* 
dants of the dynaacy we have been considering^ and that 
the Ghoznivide sovereigns organized them among their 
troops, as we know horn the '2'afikh~i Yamini that Mahmud 
was ill the pa^tice of doing with conquered nations, as 
exempliiied in his treatment erf the Khiljis, Afghans, nud 
Indiaiu. It is evident frwi the extracts given in Uu's 
work Irom the Tabakat-i Aklftiri and die TarikJi-i 
Mas'iidit chat a body of Kator troops was kept in pay, 
and that the TiUk mentioned therein was the commander 
qf these foreign troops, which were rated as Indian, he 
being in one passage spoken of as commander of the 
Indians, in another of the Ksiior troops. It opens a very 
inieresting subject of investigation to enquire if these 
KacoTs have no memorials of themselves in India. The 
Indqndty of name and the period of the esublisbnieuc 
Qi the KatoTs in Kumaun t^pcar to render it probable 
(hat we have in them the des^dancs of those Kaiors who 
fought under (he banners of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. 

A curious coincidence of names seems worth notk* 
Jog in thb |rface. It will be observed that A1 Biruni 
makes die Turk kings cf Kabul come from the mountains 
of Tibet, and Grecian and Chinese authors concur in 
saying that in the first years of the Christian era die 
vaJley of the Indus and some of the neighbounng coun* 
tries wore occupied by a race from Tartary. Ptoltroy. 
Dionysius, and the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, give to the country watered by the Lower 
ludua the name of Indo&ythta, and Ptolemy a^^lies the 
same name to n country at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The Chinese writers inftnm us ihai a people 
of Tatar race named Yue<hi or YuC'icbi crossed the 
Bindu'kush, and established themselves in Afghanisiaii. 
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speaks of cheae barbarians having occupied, long 
before his viaii to India, tbe province of Peshawar. 

Dc Cuignfis has informed us, after Chinese auihc«a» 
that the Romadc race of Yue^tchi, being driven about 
the year IdO before Chiist fiom its original scat in the 
western provinces of China, by another race called 
llioung'AOC. established themselves in lYacsoxiana, and 
spread over the countries in chat neighbourhood. Abel- 
'R.emiiaat and Klaproth have’also furnished iis with 
furthei' pai'Licubi'x from the same sources. We learn 
that the Vuc-tchi took port in the struggle which book 
place between the Greek princes of Bacida and the 
Arsucidon inonardu of Penia, and that they concributed 
to the downfall of the former, A few years before 
Christ, the Yue^chi chief, named Khicou'iaiumi-hy, after 
aubjugadng the cpthcr iudependent rulers of his own 
tribe, ^oclaimcd himself king, and conquered the 
countries situated between the Oxus, Hindu-kusli and 
Utdc TibcL His successoi, Yan*kao-(cbin, penetrated as 
far m India. 

Some time after, Oie monarch of the Vue^tchi, whom 
the Chinese call Ki*tc>>lo, which Klaptoth has converted 
into Ghidor, descended to the south of the Huidu<kusb 
'’in Following the valley oi the Indus’* (?), and invaded 
India on the north. Ajnong other regions ho reduced the 
pitAvincv of Peshwar; but being himself compelled to return 
westward, left the governiacnc of the conquered country to 
his sun,’ M, Rclnaud is o£ opinion" thac it is to chta 
Ki*to-lo iliat Fa Hian alludes, when he says. ''Punncrly 
the king of the Yuc*tchi, levied a |>ow^ful army, and 
came to attack the country be was anxious to obtaio.’' 

The conquerors, who xenialned in the valley of 

Wuuueoux Mtidngts druti^uer. Tom. i, p. 22$, 
J.ai4lAy\s Translation of Fflffton. Fot'koue>ki, p. 81. 
T ableaux Hisioriques d’ 1' Asie. p. 1$4. 

'Afemoire sur I* Indo, p. 83, from Mihioh work tha 
precceding abstract of Yxu-^chi ktilory u taken. 
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Kabul, received the name of che ^'Litde Yue-tcbi,” while 
rUe Tna8$ of (he naLi<» waa dedign^ted che "Creac 
Yuc-cchx.’' Tq chtsc Little Yuotchi wc have the anceeconi 
of our xuodoru jacs, u subject which I may, perhaps, 
discuss at further length hereafter. 

iK it impossible not to be icmch here with the 
coincidence ctf the name of Ki-to-lo with Kitor or Kacof, 
the i and the r beiug as usual coQvcrLiblc, l*Iere we 
seem to have the origin of the name Ifi tor, tlie establish¬ 
ment of a prince of chat name between Kabul and the 
HJndu husb, on the very site of the modem Kaiiristait, 
or land of 5iyah*poshes and che country of Kicor, accord* 
ing to the autliorldcs given above. It is probable that 
we are to look to one of hU descendants lor the Kacormnii. 
who was the last of che Turkish dynasty; and these united 
consideradoiu have combined co Induce me to adopt the 
readings to which I have given che preference above. 

It is CO be observed that Al Birun; asserts the Turkish 
dynasty of Kabul to have lasted for sixty generations; 
but wc ue not to suppose that the crown continued in 
the same family or tribe, but that they were members of 
the great TuiitUh stem of nations, which conveys no 
mare dednite notion iban the Scythians of the andcnts> 
or the Tartars of the modems, There may hsve been 
l uiks of other tribes who ruled in tbe kingdom, who, 
whether Sakas. Turusbkas, Dunuis, Yuc-cchls, or Kacors, 
would sttU be classed under tbe generic designation of 
Turks, as the last of the Turks appears to have reigned 
about A.D. SSO. If we allow fourteen ycairs as che average 
duration of their reigns, wc shall find die period of die 
conquest occuning about the hrac year oC the ei'a of Our 
Saviour; and if we allow sixteen years as the average 
duiwtion, wc shall exactly bring it to che period of the 
downfall of the Oreco-Bactrian Empire in 125 before 
Christ. 

Here, tlien, theie is reason to suppose that the first 
monarch of the Turkish dynasty must have been the 
Bubverier of the Grecian Empire in the East. He is 
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called by AI Binmi ''fiarhagiQ;'* tipn bciog y commoa 
Turkish alfiXj signifying "the brave," as Alptigin, 
Subuk'tigin. M, Rciruiud conjectures that Barb or Barha 
anawen, probabl/i to the word pharahatassaf wbirJi 
La&scn ahd WiUon lutve read on certain Gseco-Barbarian 
coloa, and to be the same name which the Greeks have 
converted into Pbraaces and Phiaoites.^ AI Biruni 
informs us that the names oC these princes were recorded 
on a piece of silk, Wbicb was found in the fort of Nagar* 
kor, when it was taken by the Mubanunadansi but that 
drcuiasianccs prevented his fnlhUing his anxious desire to 
examine it. 

AI Biruni meiiiiona that Kanak was of (be number 
of these kings, and that be founded the Viluu', uv 
Buddhist toouascery at Pashawat*. cailed after his name 
even in Al Binini's time, and which, probably, occupied 
the site of the praenc conspicuous building, called tire 
Gor-khaicri, at the eastcni entrance of that town. The 
tomandc anecdote which he relates of him, and wlilch, 
prolMibly, has little foundation in truth, will he found 
among (he extracts craiulated from the TariJthu.-i Hind, 
puhli^ed elsewhere:. 

M. l^ciQAud consider thU Kanak to have relgitcd 
a little prior to the commenccmeiit or our ma. and to be 
the same as the Kanlka or Mika of Fa*Hiaa: the KanUhka 
of liiucn thsang and the Rajaurangini and the Kanerke^ 
of the Orcct>Barbarian ccxns; and General A. Cunning 
ham has formed the same opinion indcpeiidencly with.. 
reference to the two iirst idcatilkatjons, consideiJog the 
same monarch to be the Kanika of the Chinese, and the 
Kanaksen from whom many Bajput families (nice their 
lineage.^® 

According to Hiucn-ihssug, Kanlka or Kanishka 
reigned over the whole valley of Kabul, the province c£ 

’Afemoire rur /' inde, p. 73 ► 

5UT 1’ Indi, p. 73; Thomas' Prinsep, index 
'^KanUhkn;*' }ow. Heng. As. Soe., VoL xxiii. 
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Fnlwar, chc Panjafcs aod Xafihmir. He creased the 
Hindu'kush and Hiraalaya, and aubjecced Tukharisuui 
^nd litclc Tibet. He received die tide of the Lord cf 
JauibuKlwipn, which is equivalent to **The Paramount 
.of ail India.'’ He was a long tim e a slrangex to the 
dbgraaa of Buddhism, and despised the law; until, by 
.chance, be was converted to that Caicb> and became one 
of its most zealous dJsdples and promoters. 

The Mme Chinese author states that he ngned four 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, which, as it 
.occurred Ml years before our ti-A, would bring ic to more 
than a century belore Christ; but as he expresses bis 
dates in round cumbers, we cannot rely much upon bi$ 
pffccision. Wc may with more probablity look, for it a 
century later, if, at least, he be the same as Kanerkes, for 
.among the coins and udier objects bearing his name, 
wliidi were found in the tope of Manihyala, aud which 
would appear to indicate that that moniuneot was cons- 
rructed under the reign of that prince, certain Roman 
.medals were also found of die period of Oci&vius and 
Antony extending to as low as S3 

Tlie Yucichi evidently established themselves In 
Kabul julisequcut to the reign of Kanijihha. and probably 
not long after, fur Fa*Kiaii, about die year 400 a.u,, 
speaks of their oaupatloii of that valley, as if it were a 
transaction of no recent date. If wo assign to Bi^to-lo the 
.tiflce of A.t>. flOO, wc shall have nearly seven hundred years 
from the Hrsc to die last of the Kalornian dynasty, during 
which, probably, odier fainrlics and other tribes may have 
intermediately occupied the throne, wicliout cndrely 
subvening the ri^ic of the Yue*tchi conquerors of the 

'vallcy, 

TJic sutcuicnt of Al Biruni, rospeedng (he o^pa* 
.lion of Kabul by the Turks, is in strict confocuity with 
Biladufi and Tabari, and with die brief notices which the 

*W. Raoul-Hoeheiu, JoumaJ des Savanlx, onn. 1836, 
p. 70. [T/iownn' Ptittsep. I. l.^O, rrnd 7ndcsc, v- AfoniAyala.] 
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orher earl^ Arabic hiscorluis and geographer have given 
U9 respecting lhat dry. They couple it, however, with 
tbe curious annnuncemenc of an occupation divided 
belweeri die dominant Turks and subjecc Hindus. 
£. Thomas has coosidcred this subject at ccrisidcrabK* 
length in another excellent paper by him, on the CoJtk 
of the Gharnivides.'* 

The iirst in order is Mae'udi, who visited the valley ol 
Che Indus in 30^ a,m. sdI5 aj>. He say^ nothing c! the 
pcditical and religious revolution which wc have been 
considering, by which Brahmans bad been aubsiicuccd for 
Buddhist Turks. On the contrary, he designates the 
prince who reigned at Kabul by Lbe same title as be held 
when the Arabs penetrated for the fine time into thoso 
regions. 

Istahkri, who wrote within six yean after Mas'udi 
mvelled in India, saysv 

. vja Kabilu laha qnhandia mAumfun biltohiuiunt wa 
ilaihi teriqun wa ahadun evo fihaJ’musUrnuna wa laha 
arriboi bihal Kuffari minal Hindi. 

"Kabul has a castle celebrated for its scrctigth, acres* 
sible only by one mad. In it there arc Musulmans, and. 
ic has 6 town, in which aie infidels from Hind." 

Ibn Haukal began his travels in SSI a.h.b94S a.d., 
and wioic an account of them thirty*five years later. He 
follows his prcdcccssuF implicitly in the main points, but 
TCSpecUiig tbc occupants of the town, the Bodleian copy 
varies fiotn the Lucknow one.* which bears the name of 
Ashkalu l Silad. (n the forma, "Hindu infidels" is con¬ 
vened into "InfideU and Jews.'* The latter reada: — 
ura laisa fi hivkil mudni tzllsli fi nawQhiya Salakh 
aktharu malan vja tajaratam mm ghazniti ua cnha 
(armtai Hindi v& Kabul Uha qilatvn hasinuhu m 
ilaihi torioun wa ahadun fikal muslimuna wa laha 
ribzun bifiai Kuffari ininal hunudi. 

Journal of Ike Royal Asiatic Societyj vol. ix. p. 267. 
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Tbc sUitemenC of AI Biruni, ia bis KanuTi< Ma'sudi, 
tvriUen less than a cenmry afccr this, is; 
fifoiu Kab:*^ musiaqffnu muluhihim al nlraki Kanu 
thummal barahima. 

Here tbere is no specitodon respecting (be different 
occupancy ct ede castle and (own, but nothing to impugn 
tbc correctness of what is asserted by Tstalchri and Ibn 
Haiilcal. Tlicre is no occasion to quote any of the later 
geograpbers. who add nothing to our infonuation, and 
arc careless os ^veU as confused in their statements. 
Before concluding this subject of the Turkisli occupu* 
tion of Kabul» tbc statement of Ibn Khallikan rthould be 
noticed, who icatci in his article on '‘Yt'kub bin Lais/* 
that Kabul, in die times of that prince, was inhabited by 
a I'urVlsh race who appatained to a tribe called Durari. 
This name is new. and the assertion would authorise us cu 
conclude that in bis rime the Turks were sdll predominant, 
though that face would scarcely seou consistent with 
what we shall have to advance under Kamlna. It h 
5Ms3ible that the txum Durari may have connection with 
Dam. a hill pass, and (bat allusion may be to tbe 
country to the north of Kabul, jusc in the same way as 
in RKmei’n times the inhabitants of those same tracts 
are styled in Kabul “Kohistanis/* or hiU*men, 

It does not appear when ibe city was either first or 
finally subdued by the Muhammadans. It is evident, 
however, that tbe first inroads were not followed by 
permanent occupation, and that there was no entire 
subversion of the native dynasty till the Ghaznivide 
dynasty rose to power. 

The hrat invasion we read of was in the time of 
'Abdu-Uah, governor of 'Irak, on the part of the Kbalif 
’ITsinan. He was directed by the Kballf to send an 
emissary to explore the provinces of Hind; and notwlth* 
standing a discouraging report, ^Abdu41ah ordered tbe 
country of Sijistan to be invaded by one of bis cousins, 
*Abdu-v Kahman, son of Saisra. 'Abdu*r Rahman 
advanced to tbe city of Zaianj, and besieged the Marzaban, 
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OS Persian govem<», in hiis palace, on cbe foiival of the 
’Id. The governor solid led peace, and submitted to 
pay a tribute of two naillioos of dirhams and two 
iJiousand slaves. Alter that. 'AbduT Rahman subdued 
ihe country between Zaranj and £ish, which was then 
styled Indian cerritOTy, aod the tract between Ar-Rukhaj 
(Arachoaia) and the pcovince of Dawar^in which latter 
country he attacked the idolaters m the iDountain of 
Zur, who sued for peace; and though he had with him 
8,000 men, the boo^ acquired during (his incursion was 
so great, that each mnn received four thousand pieces of 
silver as his sKaxe. Their id^ of Zur was of gold, and 
iu eyes were two rubies. The zealous Musulmans cut 
off iu hand and plucked out its eyes, and then remarked 
to die Marzaban how powerless was his idol “to do 
either good or evil.*’ In the same expedition. Bust was 
taken. After this, 'Abdur Rahman advanced to Zabul, 
and afterwards, in the time of Mu'awiya, to Kabul. 
The year in which this inroad was made is not men* 
tioned. but as ’Abd ulla was removed from his govern* 
meat in 56 a.i(., we may constder It to have taken place 
about the year 5.5. 

In the year 44 a.ii. Muhallab ibn Abu Sufra, whose 
amy chiefly consisted of the tribe of Azd, which was 
very powerful in Khurasan, and contributed largely to 

’^^BiUduri, qiloUd »h Memoire, p. 175, and in 
Geschickten dsr Chalifen, vol. :. Anhang, p. x, Tarjuma'i 
Putuhat of Ahmad bin ’Asmi Kufi.^^ h<tv6 found tojo 
PoTsian extracts from the Putuhat of Ahmad among the 
papers. They are short and imporlontt so I give ircnshi- 
tions.—lji.] 

Conquest of Sijistan by ^Abdu-r Rahman Samrat under 
the Khalif ’Usmen. — 'Abdudlah, son of 'Amir, wrote for 
his nephew on the father's side. ’AbduT Rahman Samrat 
bin Jandab bin ‘Abd Shamsh bin *Abd Sinaf, and having 
fitted out an army for him, sent him to Sijistan. *Abdu-r 
Rahman led his forces to Zaranj. The people of the 
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tlic downfall of the Ununayidcs-^advanced cm the Indian 
£t*oiitier 83 far u Baimu (BaAu) and AlaLwaz [or 
"Alahwar'’» Lahore?] two places dcuaced betweeu 
Kabul and Multan. Fiiishta r^es him penetrate as Car 
as Multan, and opens his history by saying he was die 
first chieftain who spread the banneis of the true faith 
on (he plains of Hind^ He says he plundered the country 
and brought baeV to die headquuners of the army at 
Khurasan many prisoners who were compelled co become 
convetta CO ibc l^ch. Muhallab bad been deuched from 
the main army which iiad invaded Kabul from Mci'v*, 
under ^Abdu*T Rahman bin Shi mar, and had mude 
cxmvtrts of twelve tliousaiid persons. MuhalJab sub* 

ciiy offered boUU, and a fierce fight ensved betufeen the 
opposing parlies. The cify teas taken, and fhe Musvlmans 
obtained great spoil, eatrying off many captives from 
Sijisian, and inealeuiabU v/ealth. 'Ahdu^ Rahman then 
n\arched to subdue Kabul. 

Conquest of Kabul.—When 'Abdu-r Rahman came in 
fight of Kabul, the ruler of the piaee {Kabul Skah). who 
was lame, was in the city, ffe came out and fought 
several engagements wUh the Musulmans, but Tetren/cd 
into the city, and came forth no more. 'Abdu-r Rahman 
besieged it, and remained seated before it, fighting with 
the gonisou for a v/hoU year. Be and his soldiers had 
to endure many hardships during the siege, but a I 
length ih^ carried the place by assault; and when they 
entered it, they put the fighsing men to the srvord, and 
made the women and children prisoners. Kabul Shaii 
ft>Ar taken captive, and brought before ‘Abdu-r Rahman; 
bui wkm he umi ordered to be beheaded he turned 
Muhammadan, and repeated the creed. ‘Ahdu^ Rahman 
treated him with honour and kindness. The plunder 
and the eaplives which had been taken in Kabul, Zaranf, 
and Sifisiati, was collected, and fifth portion was set apart 
and sent to 'Abdu llah bin 'Amir, wiik a report of Che 
conquest of Sijistan and Kabul. 
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i6cquenily made bimse^f conspicuous as guveruor o£ 
Al^war^ and cticnniiiAtor of tbe Azrakian iosiugents. 
kod as 8 iraicor lo hia mascei', 'Abdu*l]aii iba Zubair, the 
Khalil of Mecca. He was the ancetor of those chiefs, 
who. under the name oC Muludlabis, ofua occur io ehc 
history ol the later members of the Ununaya family, 
liOtil they were nearly B^tcrniiiiated at Kandabil in 101 
H.'* Giidemeistei: doubts the truth o£ this expedition, 
as Sljlscan had not yet been conquered: hue he foists 
that the Miuulmans did not penetrate to India through 
$ijjstan, buc through Kabul. 

\ In Biladuri's account of tliJa interesting expedition, 

there is a curious relation which must not be altogether 
omitted. He informs u$ that in cbe country of Kikan, 
Miihallab encountered eighteen Turks, mounted on 
horses with their tails cuU As they were all killed 
h^tin^ Muhaliab attributed the activity and valour of 
"the barbarians'' to Che fact of theh horses' tails being 
cou "Upon which he ordered bis own horses* tails to 
be docked; and he was cbe line amongst the Musulnans 
who adopted the practice. 

About the sane time, 'Abbad, the son of Ziyad, 
made an incursion on the frontier of India, by way of 
Sijistan. He went tlirou^ Rudbar to the Hindmand 
(Helmand). and after staying at Kish, he crossed the 
desett. and reached Kandahu. Although the couacty 
was conquered, many Musulmans lost their lives in this 
expedition.** 

Bhladuri informs us that under the Kliilalat o£ 

**£rpenu Elmacin Historii Soracenica, ann. tOl* 

^*Biladun, sec Vol. i. p. 116. Bn'ggs, Firiskta, uoL i. 
p. 4. Tke Chinee autfu>rities seem to allvde to this 
expedition. Memcires eoncemant les Chinoisj Tom. xv. 
474. See also Tom. xvi. p, g72'5. Hammer, Gemcldesaal 
der Lebenspeschreihungen. vol. it. p. 9. 

**B:Vaduri, ut supra. Weil, Geschichtff der Ckelifen^ 
vol. i. p. 292. 
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Ma a>viya» 'Abdu*r Hahman, sou of Sainnh, peuecraied lo * 
the city of Kabuli and ob(amed pouession ol it after a 
CUHith’s uege. Hu conquer«d also the cxicumjacenc 
couAtries, especially Ar*R.uUikj (Arachosla). The king 
•of Kabul made an appeal to the warriorv of India, and 
the Musuliuaiu >vere 4&veQ cut of Kabul. He recovered 
All the other conquered countries, and advanced as far aa 
Bust, but on thu approadi of another Mumlman army, 
lie submitted, and engaged to pay an amaual tribute.*' 
The Kabulis subsequently profiled by the contests 
which distracted the Kbilafat. and the tribute was 
witliheldi but in 64 a.h.» 6611-4 a.s. *Abdu*l 'aztz, the 
governor of Sistan, declared war against the king of 
Kabul, und in the combat which look place, that kixig 
was defeated and killed. The war coodnued under his 
successor, and he was compelled to submit to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute, but whenever opportunity offered, 
renewed efforts wise made by the Kabulis to recover 
their lost Independence.'* 

Amongst the earliest atienpu against Kabul may be 
noticed that of ’Abdu*Uah, governor of Sistan. in 78 
607*8 A.D,, or according to some, in the following 
year. M^ou he arrived at Nimioz, Haj)aj desired him 
not to linger in Sistan, but to inarch wi6out delay towards 
Kabul to enforce the payment cf the tribute from Kanbal, 
to v^ch that chief had agreed; and ordered him per* 
empcorily not to return until be had subjugaled the 
whole province. Ranbal rediing before bis assailant, 
detached troops to tbdr rear and blocking up the defiles, 
entirely Intercepted their retreat, and in this aituadou 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, ’Abdu llah 
was coTQpeHed to puichase the liberation of himself and 
followers for a ransom of seven hundred thousand 
clirhams.'* 

^^Memoire sur V Inde, p. 179. 

'•Afemorre sttr I* Inde, p. 178. 

'*Tarikh-i-Alfi, Ann. 68, p.m. Muhammad. See the 
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To >9jpe out Che di^&ce which the Muhunmadiin 
ftinu had sustained, 'Abdu«r Rahuiriu bln Muhanunad 
bifi Asha’s, was despatched to Kabul by the famous 
Majjaj in SI aji.h700'1 a^; or in the pieceduig year, 

according to sc43ie authors, he was sent at the head ok 
forty thousand men into Sisun, and having there united 
to his own troops the troops of cbe province, marched 
without delay against the pnnee of Kabul. Abdu-r 
Rahma n returned to !>iscan laden with booty, but 
iQCuned the displeasure of Hajjaj by not remaining to 
secure his conquest. Exaspented by a threat of super* 
session, he dcccnnincd to carry lu» aims against his master, 
and, in ozder Co strengthen his power, concluded a treaiy 
\yith the enemies of ^ £aich, in which it was stipulated 
that if his expedition should be attended with success, 
Rnnbal should be absolved from every species of tribute, 
provided the latter should agree Co at^rd him ao aaylnra 
in the event of failure. After many vidssicudea of 
fortune, 'AbduT Rahman was at last compelled to seek 
the j^teccion of his aJly, who, after treating him for 
some time with kindness and hospicallty, was at last 
seduced by the promises or by the threau uf Hajjaj to 
zidivcT up his guesL 'Abdur Rahman frustiaud die 
vindicLive designs of his enemy by throwing himself dowu 
from a predpice while he was on his way—A.H. 84.** 

The intaest which this contest oxciied throughout 
ehe Khllafat seems to have invested the Prince of Rahul 
with a fictitioui edebrity, insomuch iliac he is (he hero 
Of many Arab stories of Che holy wars on the Crontlers 
oi Hind. Nevertheless there is no certainty as to the 
proper mode of spelling the name. The various readings 

4xtTacU from that tuork (n anofhtff volume of this 
comptlation. Prks’s Mahommedan Hist., Vot. i, p. 454 . 

stir V Inds, p. 179; Wsil, Gaehichte d^> 
Chatifen, Tom. I. p. 44^; Oekley's Hutory of the 
Saracens. [62 a.h.] Sohn'j Edit. p. 4©0. 

“'Price's Mahommedan History, Fol. i. pp. 455‘46S. 
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of the European authors %vbo have Tiociccd bfm show how 
IiuU the orthography is seeded. Ockley** calls hira 
'^Zentil;^' Weil,” “Zenbil;^’ Rcinauja* ^^RatbyV' and 
^‘Zenbyl/' Wa«>n,“ ''Ratcil. Raifrtil, Ratbal, Ranial 
2aQtil^variadoo» easily accoiuued Cor by the nature oC 
Che Persian letters.” E. Thomas,” “Raepil;’' Price,” 
“ReteiV “Rattdl” or “Retpeil/'” 

Price observes chat the name bespeaks him to be 
either a Tartar or Hindu, and that the real name might 
perhaps have been Vittel, still common among the 
Hindus. Wilson constden it as a genuine Indian appellU' 
tion; Ratna-paU or Rutua pal,^' 

Mas'udi, in his chapter In the Mitrujj which is con* 
6e<7attd to the kings o6 Syria, makes mention oC a prince 
who reigned in the valley of the Indus, and who after 
having subjugated Eaucm Persia, advanced to the banks 
of the Tigris and £uphrace$. Tlic name of this prince 
was Ranbal, under one of iu various modifications, and 
he adds that the name formed in hts time the designa* 

^^Hist&ry of {he Bohn's £d;t., p, 490. 

Her Chalifen, i. pp. 449, 461. 

*^Mcmoire sur P Inde, pp. 71, 72, and 178. 

^>AriaM Antiqttaj p. ISS. 

**Jotirnal of the R^l Asiatic Society, Yol. *ii. p. 544. 

*^R«tTosp€ct of Mahommedan History, Yol. i., pp. 
464-5. 

”[rAe Mvfmlu-t Tawarikh {Paris MS. p. 274), 

soys'. 

wa hadshahan-i zamin KabU wo rittd ra Ratbil goyand. 
''Thf htngs of Kabul md Sind are called Rcubil.” Ibn 
Khwdadba {Oxford MS. p. 26), has malik’i Samarqaiul 
twkhan Sakstan Ratbil which M. Barbier de Meyn/srd 
(Joum, Asiatique, 1865, p. 251), renders ''Le roi de Sistan 
Rotbil.” Mas*udi (Paris Ed. ii. p. 87), has '^Zenbil ^ui 
est resie commun fusqu' a se jour.'^ The variotis read¬ 
ings of the JamYud Hikayat have been noticed elsewhere. 

*^Ariana Ant. p. 153. 
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(ion of indigraou^ priac<s of ihe country, and he 
calls ibc Buddhist princes of Kabul by this epithet, 
which he makes cuuuuun to all. In this he is borne out 
hy Tabari, and M. Relnaud is induced therefore to 
o^dCT the word si^iheadve.^^ But it is not im* 
probable that thU assertion arises from the ignorance of 
the Muhammadam. and that they were ready to apply 
all the stories relating to the hotels chiefs of India CO 
that one who had obtained the greatest notoriety with 
historians by his transactions wl^ the generals of the 
Khllafat, just as the Hadika S^na speaks of Jaipal bring 
(he king of India in the rime of Bahrain, and Hatih 
Rpeoks of Rai Pithaui^a as the mne even in the time of 
Timur. 

'X*he JamVu'l Hihayat ascribes the name to a coii' 
temporary of Ya'kub Lais, which would make him one 
.hundred aixl sbety years later than the invader of Syria, 
a long dme for a title to have I’emaincd attached to a 
.tuccesrion of petty chiefs. Moreover, at one time we hnd 
him niJer in Sind, at another in Kabul, though at the 
period spoken of chose eouniries were not united under 
4Mie dominion. 

Khaki ShTTatf says: —'In the year twentyiwo the 
province of Sijisian was mnquered fur 'Un]ar*M(i 

Khattab, by the bands of *AxDru bin al Tamimi: and in 
the same year Makran was subdued by Abdudlah bin 
'Abdu'llah Anan, who marched against it from Kirman. 
The ruler of that province, whose name in the language 
of the country was Zambil, was alto ruler of Sind, and was 
Wiled.” 

In the opening of the history of Mas*ud the 
Ohaznividc, by Abu*l Fari Baihaki, reference is made to 
the Palaoc of Ranbal, whore it oertaluly seems to a^ly 
CO an individual rather chan a class.*^ 

niT r Inde, p. 178. 

*’[7'ahffri, tAe Mvjmal, and Mas’iidi are oil clear as 
io the import of the name, and its use as a dyrmtU royal 
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The SUnbal a£ wboia we have been speaklog a» the 
oppooeot, ally, protector, and beu'ayer of 'Abdu r 
Rahman, muse have been one of die Turkish dynasty oC 
Kabul, of ibe Buddhist persuaCioii. Wc iind, from che 
Arabic histories of the period, Utat some of hU relative^ 
atill held domimon in Transoxiana, though die rela- 
tionslup wus probably rather that oC tribe than family. 
If the iamily bad been Hindu tadier than Turkish, 
Ran*bal, “«r«ig in battle,*’ would have been sufficiently 
significaiive to render iliat the most likely reading of dii» 
disputed name. The probable prevalence, however, of 
Che language of the Hindus in (he^ parts might still 
have encouraged the use of the teims, notwithstanding 
that Che BrabmaiiA had not yec attained chelr supremacy* 
In 107 A.H. s 725^ a.o.. under the Khilafat of Hasbam. 
part of the donuniuru of Kabul was taken, hue the 
capture of the town itself is not no deed.''‘ 

The lieutenants of the Khalifs AI Mahdl and Ar 
Rashid took tribute from the Ranbal of Sljistan, propor¬ 
tioned to the strength or weakness of that prince, and 
named governors to the countries where Islam prevailed 
—A.H. 158-195* A, D. 775-809. When Al Mamun was 
made governor of Khurasan, he demanded double cribute. 
He took Kabul, and the king submitted, and professed 
Islam. An agent on the part of Mamun resided in chac 
city, and a post was csubltshcd which enabled Al Mamurt 
to procure from it fresh myrobalans.^* 

After this wc read nothing of Kabul till the time 
of Saffarldes— a.h. 256bA.d. 368-9.’^ In the succeeding 

Uth. Weil it is ‘'a general name for the king of the 
TurkomafUj but more especially for the prince of Kabnt 
and the territories between Hirst and Kabul — Geschichie, 
p. 449.”] 

Ay in Akberi, Vol. it, p. 209. Price's 
Mahommedan Hisfory, Vol. i, p. 567. 

‘^Bitaduri, quoted in the Mem. sur. V Inde, p. 196-7- 
**Historia ^orum regum Fenarum, etc., p. 19. 
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year^* Ya’kub Lais took Kabul, and made iu prince a 
l^iaoner. The king ol Ar Rukhaj waa put co death, aod 
Its inhabitanu forced to embrace iBlam. Ya'kub setuined 
to bia capital loaded with booty, and carrying with him 
the heads of thzte kings; aod many statues of Zodian 
divinities, which were amongst the booty, were se&t to 
fcpT presentation to the Khalii^^ 

This Muhammadan cont^uest appears to have been 
nuHe durable than the preceding ones, for we had coins 
of Ya’kub struck at Fanjshir, to the north^ewi of £abuL 
iti Che years 260 and 261 h * 

By refecrlng to the passages given above from the 
geographers, we ^all learn the state of the occupancy of 
Kabul from the time of the baftarides to that of the Ghaz> 
tiivides, which commenced aa early as the time of Alptigm, 
according to the sUtemenc of Abud Bazl, and it ia probab* 
iy to his ticne that the story related by Al'Birunl refers, 
where he states that when the Esp^hbfd, os general iO'chief, 
had the gates of Kabul opened to him, the inhabitants 
imposed upon him the oondittOD not to eat cow's fiesb 
or indulge in umiatural crimes.^^ Neither condition is 
strictly ob&enred by the modem occupants. 

'We will now proceed to examine more perticulacly 


TUSKS. 

Samand. 

Barhtigin. 

Kamlu. 

Kanak. 

Bhim. 

Katomart. 

Jaipal 1. 

.... 

Anandpal. 

BftAHMWS. 

Jmpal 11. 

Kalar. 

Bhimpal, 


^‘TObsktft'S Nosiri. 

Am, Kitob94 fihriit, and Ihn KhaUUum, i^uotei 
in Mfm. sUr t' lnd€. p. 259. 

•Frahn Summarisek^ Vfbsryichi, m., and BulUtin 
da I* Academie, Tom. x~ p. 6L 
^'Merooirf rw P Inde, p. 245. 
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the ECtemptcd idenulicatton of the several names of this 
series of Kabul kin^s: 

Jiarhtigin has been ahead)' sufHdentl) remained upon. 

Kanak — Satorman, _Both these names have also 

been. the subject of exteodcd lemaiks. It viU be 
observed that all the authorities quoted above from the 
original, make Kanak the last ot the Turks, excepting 
only the 7'arihhu-{ Hind, which makes him only one, 
and the most famous one of the middle series of the 
Turkish kings for sixry generations, Allowing that 
Kanak is KanUbka, for which ample ground has already 
been advanced, this becomes impossible, and we must 
fall back upon the better autheaicy of the Tarikhud 
Hind, and consider the Katoxmaii or Laktuzaman as the 
last. In the more modem namtives of Rashidu*d din 
and Bioakiti we must place a full stop after ‘^Kanak 
returned to bis. country.” Then proceed, ^'ebe last of 
the kings was the Katorman.” This requires no violent 
alteniation of the text. Indeed the mere omusioxi of 
froth the Arabic, and u from the Persian reconciles 
eveeythmg, and this last emission is actually made in the 
British Museum MS. 

The writffs themselves knew little of the state of the 
case, and wished merely to crmulate A1 Biruni, who knew 
well enou^ wbac he was writing. For instance, Binakiti 
wishing to reduce the naira live of the Jam**, makes it 
appear chat Ujen was the predecessor of Kanak. Haidar 
Kari, again, among the names of the illustrious kings ol 
India who succeeded Basdeo (here meant not for him of 
Kanauj, but the great Krishna) mentions Arjuii and 
Jasand (the former being manifestly the famous hero ot 
the Maha-lfhoraia, griH the latter Jarasaodha), and '‘after 
him came Kanak, Chand." This, thorough indifference 
to correct daronedogy, enables us to see chat by Ujen is 
meant Aijun, the senim' of Kanak by several centuries. 
Thomas is peiauaded that to this Kanak, the last of 
the Turks, are to be ascribed the coins which bear the 
name of Sri Vanka Deva ”of the elcphant*and*lion type 
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of coin, which pi'ecedcd the bviIl*aiui*horscm8n money 
introduced by ibe Brahmani. Tbe aimilicude of names 
and the needful correspcHidciice of all available evidence 
^re surely sufheient to authorise our indicatioi; Vanka 
Deva” as the Kanak above mentioned. This is by no 
mcaru admissible, and he has hitciself since found that the 
real reading on the coin is 'Varka," and hag, consequent- 
iy, altogether abandoned this speculatiMi.^* 

Kalcr we have little doubt, the Syalapati of our 
•o^ns. There is less diJference in sound between Syala 
.and Kalar than would at hrsc be imagined; so that if ovx 
.tranalatcr. Ai fiiruni, wrote his Arabic version from oral 
tradition, this slight change in the initial pronunciation 
-of die name would be fairly pcobable/’ This ia carrying 
speculation to an extreme, and there U no warrant wbac* 
•ever for the presumed identification. 

It is CO be observed that the Jami'u-t Taurarikh and 
Au followers omit all notice of Kalar, making Samand the 
immediate auccessMr of Kanak. 

The Syala or Syal-paii {Potis in Greek), of whom so 
many coins arc found in Afghanistan, was probably a 
leadff, and, perhaps, even the progenitor of the Syal Jats 
.of Jhang Syal and other localities in the Panjab. 

Semdnd.^-Coins of Samania, or Samanta Deva, are 

^*[TkomAS, who might neUwally desire to reply 
to these early criticisms on his confessedly initiatory essay 
-on the coins in question, agrees with me in thinking that 
Sir H. Elliot's text should be preserved intact in the 
present publication, without comment or controversy oh 
his ptffJ- This kind of knowledge is happily progressive, 
end many voiid advances may be admitted to has^ been 
made between the theories oj ]d47 and 1S68, without 
compromising the original author, or hss censor of days 
gone by. Many of the objections heie advanced have 
already been answered, in anticipation, by Thomas, 
in his edition of Prinsep's Essays (London, 1$58), an 
extract from which will be found elsewhere.] 
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fouiul in ^at profusion not only in Afghanisun, but 
throughout the Panjab and the whole of Nor them Indisp 
end one has even been found in the piovince of Posen 
Thomas is of opinion that this is owing to his having 
catled in tbe coins of his Buddhist predecessors, in order 
to give prevalence to his own creed of ^ahmanism by 
the substitution of the bulhandhoiscmaa type for that o£ 
the elephant*and'lion, which is considered eniblenRtfc of 
Buddhism;** but this »uppos>tion seems defeated by the 
fact of our hndiug Samanta coins with die elephant also 
upon The nanic of cbis reviver of the old faidi 

became so celebrated, that we bnd it upon the coins (rf hi» 
successors, extending even down to tbe Muhaimnadan 
conquest of Dchli, in 119^1 a.d., and the coins of Rat 
PithaunL 

Professor WiUon attributed these coins to a Rajput 
prince, who lived many years aftcrwarcU. M. Reinaud 
never hesitated to recognize in these medals the name of 
the king of Kabul, and his opinion was conhtmed by tbe 
examination whidi M. Adrin de Longperier made of 
them.*' 

It may be conddered presumption to oppose such an 
array of authority in favour of this ideudfleation, but, 
nevertheless, I hesitate to concur in it without more 
cogent arguments than those that have yet been adduced. 
Putting aside the Improbability that one man's name 
should be stamped on a series of coins, extending through 
more than two centuries, sometimes in superseadon, and 
sometimes in conjunction with, that of tbe rdgning 
monarch—and that, coo, even in the case of the later 
Ghamivides—there seems so obvious a solution of this 
continuance of a single name, ’that it requires far le&s 

Longpffrier in ^’Fragments Arabet el PCffa?w,’^ 

p. 223. 

Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. 181, 

Memoire lur I' Inde, p. 212. Journal AsiaU^ue^ 
Feb. 1845, p. 192, and Fragments Arabei et Persons, p. 219, 
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b0ldnes9 CO adopt cliin 6 )td(^c explanaixou, iluin lo seek 
irouiuls for establishing a position which, iiom its many 
unprobabilities, h always open to question. It may, 
perhaps, be admitted that die coins which bear the simple 
name of Sri SanuiiL Deva are to be referred to the Saraand 
of Abu lUhao.; but even chat admission is open to objec. 
tlon, there being a double mis-spelling in ebe name, for 
in the former we have a short a instead of a broad one* 
and a i instead of a d.^* 

It appears to dig* clien, tbst Samanta, whenever it is 
found with anotber runic, is throughout merely a title,, 
meaning die wurrior* die hero, Uic frreux chevalier, the 
leader of an army, the Amir; and lUat after being used 
concurrently with 5ri Hacnir oti the later Cbunlvide coiiis, 
it was by Che early Ghorian monarch s altogether displaced 
by that more appropriate title. 

At this Utter period the prevalence of the title of 
Samant is obvious from its fnquent use by the bard 
Chand. who bas celebrated the exploits of Rai Fiebaura,- 
and his three bundled Samancs, or stalwart knights. 

A’Am{U(3.^Tlioniaa widics to appropriate U> thia 
monarch a medal bearing the Jegeud of Khvadavayaka 
or Kheda^^oyi^ka, while he confesses that even to li^ral 
ears these names are not quite accordant is sound. He* 
then seeks Co justify the appropriation by mutations,, 
bolu, be imermixtuic of ieitexs.^ We must reject this, 
it being not worthy of the least oedic; and the discovery 
of the name of Kamlua in another hfscory secs the ques* 
cion ac fesc, And establishes Che correctness of A1 Binuir. 

This Recovery is m other respecLs Import&ill* as 
enabling tu to hx a synchros ism by which we may con> 
jecture the periods of the other monarches of tbis- 
dynasty. In one of the storiQ iranslared from the 
fami’u l Hikayai, it will be found dial he was a COn* 

‘’[Lotigperwr reads the name wilh a long 
famanU. See Fragments, Arabes et Fersans, 221*222.] 

*VdUr. R. A. S., ix. p. 190. 
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4emporuy of 'Anmi Lais, who reigned between 265'2$7 
^Jf.se: 679-900 ^D. ICszziIufi IS there called the R^i of 
Hinduecanj and he must have ruled sometime within 
ibis period. 

If we admit that the&e names represent a continuous 
series of successive mou^rebs, and not rather those who 
alone were conspicuous, we shall have to place the com* 
mencement of Kamlua's reign as late as possible within 
the twenty-two years al)ove*named. For we must connect 
it with another synchronism which we obuin from the 
same Janu’U’l Nikayatj wherein we learn that Mahmud 
was only fourteen years old when the defeat o£ Jaipal 
/Occurred near the miraculous foimtaim wbiclw-as he died 
in A,«. 4Z1.** when he was sixty-chtcc years old—reduces 
.that date to 3?^ a.h.^ or 982*3 aj>., lUteen years before 
the death of Subuktigin. 

Jaipal died in 1002 ajx, and it is evident from the 
statement in the Yantini, that he was then a 

very old man. He had opposed Subuhtigin, while yet 
that warrior was only general of Alptigin, and therefore 
before 076 a.d., making bis rdgn at least a quarter of a 
century. 1! we auumc that KamluR's reign commcDced 
in 890 A.D., being about the middle of that of ’Amiu 
Lais, we shall have to divide the period extending from 
890 to 1002 Aj>.j between the reigns of KmtQua, Bbim 
and Jaipal, being an average of thirty-seven years for 
'Cach, which seems mudi too long. But as there is no 
•disputing the dates, wc must admit the long duration of 
112 years for only three reigns, oi admit that the names 
fol unimportant monarches have been omitted; just as in 
I he case of the Turkish series, of which only Kanak is 
.meniioned. between the first and last of the dynasty. 

In the same way, between Kalar and Samand, and 
5amand and Gamlua—there may have been other omis- 

**April, 1050. See the inscripiion on his tomb in 
Tho^Titon’s Gozeiteer of fke Countries adjacent to Indi^ 
7>ol i. p. 200, [and Joum. R. A. S., xvii. p. 161.] 
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sioni, uid cv£n long cncerregna of Mulis&iiiudsu 
auprenucy; and wfi may ibus diiow back cb« period 0 l 
the Brabmanical revolution to an earlier date than lia$ 
y«c been conjectured. 2c must be confessed this would 
relieve us of some difiKulties. and enable us to dispose 
of oUser names of this suries, of which we hove inddentat 
notice elsewhere: as, for instance, in the Sairv4 Muluk, 
wlierc wc meet with the tuune o£ Lomak. 

Syala» Kheduvayaka. Vaika, and even lUnbal may 
have been individuals of the Kabul series, either Turk 
or Hindu, though uot honoured with distinct mention 
hy Abu Rlhan. Numismatists, Indeed, arc now so 
certain choc these coins do belong to the Kabul series, 
and trace with such confidence the relative andi^ulcy ol 
each extant medal from the difference in devices and 
uxccutloQ, that we may readily concede the poiut lo such, 
able and experienced enquirers. All that is required is 
that there should be no unnatural forcing to suit pre- 
conceived theories. 

Thomas has coajcctuxed on other grounds chat 
the accession of Samand occurred in 955 but his 

computation does not reat on any sudi speciHc dales as 
the two mentioned above, and he considers that, under 
any circumstances, it is imperfect, and that "the utmost 
the materials at our command enable us lo assert with 
any degreo of certainty Is that Syala's usurpation took 
place early in the Icoth century;” but even this certainty 
is dispelled by the establishment o£ the het that Kamlua 
was, unquestionably, a contemporary of 'Ajxitu Lais. 
Altogeiher, we may consider the subversion of the Turk 
by the Brahman dynasty to have occurred about 850 a.d., 
shortly before its capture by Ya’kub Lais; and as it 
appears from the Arab geographers that Musulmans held 
the castle, it is evident that the Brahmans were only 
occasionally dominant, and did not bold their power 
without long and frequent inceiruptions. 

^ Royal Asiatic Soeisty, vol. ix. p. 179 . 
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Bhim ^—The coins of Bhim are found in KsbulistaA, 
but are seldom, i! ever, met with in India. There is no 
.reason Co doubt that this h ihe same Bhim aa the Sri 
Bhim DevQ of the bull-awi*liorseman setiest and this is 
(he only oue of which the identi/icadon can be admitted 
without question. 

M. Rcinaud considers that this Bhim is the one 
mentioned by ’Utbi and Firishta a* die founder of 
Nagarkot;** but there is more reason to believe the hero 
of the Maho-hh^rata to he ihe one indicated. 

Jaipal I ,—It is strange that no coins of Jaipal are 
found. Firishta calls him the son of Ishtpal,*^ and 
distinctly avers that he was a Bcahmati, and Binmi also 
include lum is that dynasty: but the introduction of 
the term Pal. which is now continued to the close of 
the dynasty, might indine us to suppose that a new 
-family had commenced. This seems in other tespecu 
not improbable, for in the opening of the TaHKk i 
Yamini we find JaipaVs western border extended no 
further than Lan^ban. Kabul being already In posses* 
siOn ol Subuktigln. It seems probable, therefore, that 
die succession of the real Kabul sovereigns ceased with 
Bhim. and (bat the king of Northern India succeeded co 
<ihe paramount sovereignty whids. as far as the Muham* 
madans were concerned, bad hitherto been held by the 
ruler of Kabul. It is a mistake to suppose that Jaip^ 
was king of DehJl It does not appear that any such 
place existed in his time, and Abu-l Fida’s detennina* 
of its latitude and ioegitude on the authority of the 
Kanun-i Ma^’udt is a misquotation, which it is of 
importance to coirect, for there is nowhere mention of 
Dehli either in that work or in the Tarikhu-l Hind. 
The principal places of his residence appear (o have 
been Lahore, Bhera. and Waibind; and it may be doubted 

^'^Mtmoire sur V 2nd«, p. 257. 

[Suggs' translation says ‘*Hutpal/* but tha iiVAo- 
graphad tM has ’‘/shipal.”] 
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it any of these places, except perhaps the hsi, had heea 
held by the kings of Kabul. 

The assertion that he was * Biabmaa probably 
arises from ignorance on the part of Firishta. iU Bixuni 
is not spedhe in hU statement that he was a Brahman, 
but merely includes him in che dynasty which commenced 
with a Brahman, and he may no more have been really 
of that caste than were the Bahmani sovereigns of Che 
Dchhin, though they were called after one. The term 
Brahman, in the conception of a Musulman, might 
merely imply that he maintained the doctrines of chat 
faith, and from his position was its aiauncbesc defender 
and champion. There seems ground to suppose he must 
have been a Kajput, and some reasons have been assigned 
in the note on Mahmud's invasion for c<wudering him 
A Bhatti. 

Anandpai ,—Thomas observes^ ‘ that the coins 
of Anandpai are comrawi, and arc plentiful in the Panjab 
and the notthem parts M the Ganges Duab, But these 
are evidently Co be Teferred to the monarch of Dehli, who 
lived a century and a half later, and wc have co 
deal with Anandpai not Anangpal. ’Utbi calls him 
Andpal. 

Jaipal is not che name given by Al Biruoi 

where !c appears more like Tardijanbal, and in the other 
autfu^ who mention him it goes through various forms. 
Tadan JaJpal, Nanduwa Jaipal, Turu Jaipal, Parou 
JaipaJ. Naidajanpala, Niranjanpai, Tasdar Jaipal, and 
many more. The latest reading proposed by M. 
Beinaud is Trllodian Pal, after die “three-eyed” Siva. 
Persian authors generally call him Nabira Jaipal, or the 
grandson of Jai|^ and in that relationship no doubt he 
stood to che first Jaipal Hence Dow calls him 
“Plttenigepal.*' The r^ name was, perhaps. Pur Jaipal, 
Of Jaipal junior, Jaipal the son or grandson. Al Birunl 

**JouT. R. A. 5., ix. p. 1?1 (and laitr, Prirwp's 
Bstays, i. 390.] 
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lelU U8 that his Caiher Aiiandpal w<i5 an iavcccraic «&«my 
o£ che Musulmans Irom Lhe time that Fur Jaipai was taken 
prisoner, but Pur Jaipal himself was well disposed 
towards thecD' 

According to 'Uebi wc 5 qiI him bolding; dominion as 
far eastward as ICaixouj and ihe Rahib, respecting which 
the note on Lbe ninth and twelfth expeditions of Mahmud 
may be consulted. The same author mentions another 
son of Anandpal, by thu name ot Brahman Pal, who » 
probably a different one. 

Abu Rihan informs us that be was killed in 412 A.n. 
B 1021*2 AJ>. It does not appear exactly when he began 
to reign, but he certainly opposed Mahmud during the 
Kanauj campaign in 409 am. 

Bhim PaL —In him we have the lest of the dynasty of 
Kabul and NoUxetn fndia. As he is menooned by Abu 
Rihan, be must have succeeded to some remnant of his 
father's domains; but it does not appear that in his time 
he contested the advance of the Muhammadans, chou^ 
before he ascended the throne we find him taking an 
active part in defending his father’s doffllnJons, under 
the name of Nidar Ehim, "Bbim the Dauntless/’ 

From his letter to Chand Rai, which is recorded by 
’Utbi, it would appear that he was inclined to peaceful 
counsels, and that bitter experience bad taught him the 
hopelessness of contending with bis relentless and 
sanguinary rivals. 

Prom a statement in the Titrifthu'l Hind, we may * 
inter that his capital was Bari, to the east of Kaiiauj. 

Neither of Shim Pal, nor of any other of the Pal 
family, are any coins extant. 

Dhim Pal survived his father five years, and died, 
therefore, in 417 a.h., the cvmtful yor of the capture 
and plunder of SomnaL Haidar Raai gives nine years a& 
the period of his reign. 



i'wo Cla£6es of Moslem Coiiu 


£xtract of Thomas’ £dition of Trimep's £ssayj, (1858. 

^'of. /. p. $31), rtf erred to in Tori/thu-l Hind. 
“Before 1 leave ihc subject, I mey be percoicced to 
make some obsexvatiops ia reference to an original sug* 
gesiion ot my own, that the Sri Hamiiah, on the reverse 
of (he immediaiely succeeding Moslem coins, was derigneti 
u>^nvey the title Of the sphiiual lepresentative of the 
Arabian Prophet on earth, embodied for the time being 
in the Khalif of Baghdad. Sir U. M . Elliot, placing 
himself imder the guidance of Capt. Cunnixigbam, baa 
contested this inference. 1 am not only jvepared to 
concede the fact that Mubamnud bin Sam uses ^i» term 
in connccuon with his own name on the lower KanauJ 
coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponems could not then cite against sue, in the 
association of this title with the name of the early Sultans 
of Dehli in the Palam Inscription (1335 Vikramaditya); 
but, on the other hand, I can claim a still tnme definite 
support in an item of testimony contributed by the com 
secutivc suite of die selfsame fabric of coins, where the 
hamirah is replaced by the word Khalifa. As far as 
1 have yet been able to ascertain, this tmnsidon first 
lakes place on the money of 'Alau d din Mas’ud (339* 

A.H.); and here, again, 1 mn afford, in all frankne&Sr 
to cite further data chat may eventually bear against my' 
self. In recording that this reverse Sri Khalifa is com' 
hined in ocher cases with a broken obverse legend of,. . 
Ameeratim which, being, interpreted to stand for the 
Amiru-l Mttminin of the Arabic system, may either be aC' 
cepted as the Sanskrit counterpart legend of Alumsh’s 
anonymous coins in the Persian character,^ or be converted 
into a possible argument against my theory, i£ supposed to 
represent the independent spiritual supremacy claimed 

'Pathan Suitans of Dehii^ by Ed. Thomas. London, 
i^ertheimeYj 1847; p. 17. 


11. 
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by subsequem Salians .of .Dfihli;. wliicb Iasi; assigmaent. 
however, vnll scarcely cany weight in the present state 
of OUT knowledge. As, regards the difficulty raised res¬ 
pecting the conventioiial acceptance of the <Sri Samania 
Dtva of the coins as an histccdcal rather than an indivi¬ 
dually titular, iinpress, 1 have always becu fully prepared 
to recognize the lin^stic value of the word Hamanfaj 
and yet claim to retain the Sri Samania Deva —which 
comes down to us, in numismatic sequence, in the place 
of honour on so many mint issucs-^s an indupendeni 
naroe or title, to which some spcoal prestige attadicd. 
rather than to look upon it as an ordinary prefix to the 
designation of each potentate on whose money it appears. 
And such a decision, in parallel appossition Co the succes¬ 
sion of the tides of of Sri HanUro and Khalifa, just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly confirmed by the 
replacement of this same legend of Sri Samanta Deva oii 
the local coins of f^ahad Deva. by the style and dele oC 
the Moslem suzerain, to whom tbat raja had eventually 
to concede allegiance. 

Tbe two classes of coins to which I allude may. for 
the moment, be exemplified, the one in the type given in 
*Anana Andqua,’ xix. '16; the other in pi xxvj. fig. SI. 
Vol, j. (Prinsep). 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from, 
more perfect specimens, will be found to bear tbe legends: 
Oov. Asahari Sri Samania Dab Rev. Sri Chahad Deb while 
the later will be seen to display an obverse epigraph of 
Asabari Sri Samsoral Deba with a reverse similar to the 
last. 

I understand (bis obverse legend to convey, in im- 
perfect orthography, the name of 5hamsu4 din Alumsh— 
whose other coins, of but little vaiied type, have a simi¬ 
larly outlined name, u^ch the Moslem Sri Hamirah on 
the reverse. 

/ 


THE END 
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